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FREEMAN AND BOLLE8, 
WAtHIKOTOIf STaaST. 



REMARKS. 



Some few passages, which exist in the original 
work, we have omitted in the translation, actuated 
no less by a regard for the writer than for the reader, 
though if there be any author in whom the brillian- 
cy of wit may excuse the occasional perversion of 
uncommon talents, such an author is Heinrich Heine. 
A few of the ballads, quoted by Heine in his criti- 
cism of " Des Knaben Wunderhom," will, we hope, 
be presented, ere long, in an English dress. We 
will offer no further remarks upon the work, but 
close with an extract from the letter of a valued 
friend, whose aid has been kindly extended to us in 
completing our task. 

" In reply to your favor of yesterday^ I hasten to 
express the gratification which I feel in seeing you 
inclined to undertake the translation of Heine's 
* BeUrage zwr Defuischen LUeratur-GeackichteJ The 
volume which I have perused has interested me 
80 much that I do ndt hesitate to express my belief 
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that a translation of it would be a valuable gift to 
those, who, taking an interest in German literature, 
are not able to read the originaL Heine wrote this 
work with reference to the Ckrmainy of Madame de 
Stael, his object being partly to correct or confirroi 
as the case might, be, her opinions, partly to 
complete her work by giving a sketch of Ger- 
man literature since the appeanmce of her 
work. The book relates, therefore, to a pe- 
riod, and contains criticisms of VTriters with whom 
every educated man is in some degree acquaint- 
ed. However much some of the opinions of 
Heine may be influenced by prejudice, an orig- 
inality of view and sprightliness of style charac- 
terize the whole performance, which have at once 
raised it to the rank of one of the most impor- 
tant publications of the time." 
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HEINE'S LETTERS. 



^Madame de Stael's work upon Germany is 
the only comprehensive notice which the French 
possess respecting the intellectual life of Ger- 
many. And yet . since her book appeared a 
long period of time has passed away, and an en- 
tirely new literature has in the meanwhile there 
developed itself. Is it only a transition-litera- 
tare ? Has it alreadv reached its bloom ? Is 
it already fading away? Upon these points 
opinion is divided. The majority believe, that 
with the death of Goethe a new literary epoch 
has begun in Germany; that with him ancient 
Germany has also fallen to the grave ; that the 
aristocratic period of literature is at . an end, 
and the democratic period has commenced; or, 
as a French journalist recently expressed it, 
'' that the spirit of Individuality ^lias ceased, 
while, the spirit of All has awakened/' 
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As to myself, I confess my inability to judge 
BO decisively of the future evolutions of the 
German mind. The termination of the " Goe- 
thean period of Art,'' with which name I first 
characterized this period, I had, nevertheless, 
for many years predicted. Ample reason had I 
for ray prophecy I I knew full well the ways 
and i/neans of those discontented ones who 
saw fit to overthrow the Goethean reign of 
Art, and in the ranks of those who then assail- 
ed him it is said that I was also seen. Now 
Goethe is no more, this fact overwhelms me 
with wonderful sorrow. 

At the same time that I announce these 
leaves as a continuation of Madame de Stael's 
work upon Germany, and highly praise the 
instruction one may gather from her book, still, 
I must recommend a certain degree of caution 
in its perusal, and characterize it throughout 
as a *' coterie-book." Madame de Stael, of 
glorious memory, has here, under the form of 
a book, as it were thrown open a saloon, for the 
reception of German authors, and offered them 
an opportunity to make themselves known to the 
civilized world of France; bul amid the mur- 
mur of most diverse voices, that cry forth in 
her work, it is the fine treble of A. W. Schlegel 
that ik^ever most distinctly heard. Where she 
is entirely herself, where the loAy-feeling wo* 



man speaks directly from her glowing heart, 
with her full firework of spiritual rockets and 
brilliant follies, there her book is good, is ex- 
cellent. As soon, however, as she gives ear to 
foreign insinuations, as soon as she venerates a 
school, in its nature strange and incompre* 
hensible to her, as soon as by eulogizing such 
a school she favors certain ultramontane ten- 
dencies which stand in direct opposition to the 
simplicity of Protestantism, then her book is 
pitiable and devoid of interest. To this is to 
be added, that she gives way not only to un- 
conscious, but to well known partialities, in 
.extolling the spiritual life, the idealism of Ger- 
many, with the express design of frowning down 
the realism, the splendid materialism of the pe- 
riod of the Empire. Her book ** Sur V Alle- 
magne " resembles in this respect the " Germa- 
nia" of Tacitus, who perhaps also designed in 
his panegyric upon the Germans an indirect sa- 
tire upon his countrymen. 

When I mentioned above a certain school 
which Madame de Stael venerated and whose 
tendencies she £ivored, I would be understood to 
mean the Romantic School. That this was in 
Germany something entirely distinct from what 
is understood by that name in France, and that 
its tendencies were wholly diverse from those 



of the French RomaBcera, will be elearly 
in the following pages. 

Whaty then, was the Romantic School in Ger- 
many? 

It was nothing else but the reawakening of 
the poetry of the Middle Ages, as it manifested 
itself in the songs, the paintings, the architect 
ture, the arts and manners of that period. But 
this poetry proceeded forth from Christianity ; 
it was a passion-flower springing up from the 
blood of Christ. I know not whether the me- 
lancholy flower, that we in Germany term the 
passion-flower, bears the same name in France 
also, or whether the tradition of the people at- 
tributes to it the same mystical origin as there. 
It is that strange, motley-shadowed flower, in 
whose calyx one sees figured out the instru- 
ments of martyrdom, the hammer, the pincers, 
the nails, as used in the crucifixion of Christ ; a 
flower, though not devoid of beauty, yet spectral, 
and the sight of which awakens in the soul a 
fearful pleasure, like the sadly pleasing feeling 
that springs forth from pain itself. In this re« 
spect such a flower were the fittest symbol for 
Christianity itself, whose terrific charm consists 
in the very luxury of pain. 

Although in France the name of Christian- 
ity is but another name for Romish Catholicism^ 
yet I must distinctly state beforehand that it is 
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of this last odIj that I speak. I speak of that 
religion among whose first dogeaas is the con- 
demnation of all fiesfa, and which not onlj ac- 
cords to the spirit supremacy over the flesh, 
but seeks to moitify the one in order to eaq^ 
hie the other. I speak of that religion through 
whose unnatural aim sin and hypocrisy have 
peculiarly entered the world; since, indeed, by 
the condemnation of all fleshy the most inno- 
cent sensual pleasures are stamped as sin, and 
by reason of the impossibility of becoming 
wholly spiritual, hypocrisy naturally unfolds 
itself. I speak of that religion, which, likewise, 
by its inculcation of the nothingness of all earth- 
ly good, and by upholding a slavish humility 
and angelic patience, has become the most a|»- 
proved bulwark of despotism. Men have now 
leariaed the nature of this religion, they allow 
themselves no longer to be defrauded by refer- 
ences to heaven, they know that what is mate- 
rial has also its worth and is not wholly of the 
devil, and now vindicate the enjoyment of the 
things of earth, this beauteous garden of God, 
their inalienable inheritance,, For the smb.]^ 
reason that we now comprehend the full conse*- 
quences of this absolute spirkualasm, we ven- 
ture to believe that the Catholic system has 
reached its final bonmb. For every age is a 
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•pfatnx, which plunges itself into the abjss as 
soon as men have solved its riddle. 

We would here, however, by no means 
deny the advantages which Europe has deriv- 
ed from this system of Catholicism. It was 
necessary, as a wholesome reaction against the 
fearfully colossal materialism which had devel- 
oped itself in the Roman Empire, and threat- 
ened with annihilation the whole spiritual supre- 
macy of man. As the slippery memoirs of the 
past century form the pieces justificatives of the 
French Revolution ; as the terror of a committee 
of public safety seems to us most necessary med- 
icine, afler we have read the confessions of the 
elevated ranks of France since the Regency; 
so, likewise, does one perceive the wholesome- 
ness of ascetic spiritualism, when one has. read 
Petronius, or Apuleius, books which may be re- 
garded as the piices justificatives of Christianity. 
# # ♦ * 

Sensuality had so usurped control in the Ro- 
man world, that the discipline of Christianity 
was fully needed for its subjection. After the 
banquet of a Trimalkion, must needs follow a 
rigid fast like Christianity. 

Thus Rome, in the feebleness of age, sub- 
mitted to the monkish scourge, that she might 
seek pleasures more refined in sufferance it- 
self, and in the luxury of pain. Sad excess I 
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which wrested its 'last powers from the body 
of the Roman State. Not by the division into 
two Empires, did Rome sink to the earth. On 
the BosphoruSy as on the Tiber, was she con- 
sumed by the same Jewish spiritualism ; here, 
as there, the history of Rome was a protracted 
wasting away, an agony that endured for cen- 
turies. Is it, then, true that the murdered Is- 
raelite, while he bequeathed his spiritualism to 
the Romans, sought revenge upon his conquer- 
ing foe, as did once the dying Centaur, who so 
artfully transmitted to the son of Jupiter the 
fatal vestment envenomed with his own blood ? 
Truly, Rome, the Hercules among the nations, 
was so effectually consumed by Jewish poison, 
that helm and harness dropped from her wither- 
ing limbs, and her imperial voice of battle 
drooped away to the imploring lamentation of 
priests and the quavers of castrates. 

But. that which enervates the old man 
strengthens the young. Thus this spiritualism 
operated healthfully upon the too vigorous bodies 
of the Northmen. The too full-blooded frames 
of the barbarians were spiritualized by Christ- 
ianity. It originated the civilization of Europe. 
This is the praiseworthy, the holy aspect of Chris- 
tianity The Catholic church in this respect 
won for itself the greatest claims to our venera* 
tioo, to our astonishment. By the grandeur 
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and ^niuB of her institutions slie knew how to 
tame the bestiality of the n<Mthern barbarians^ 
and to oyerpower their brutal materialisiD. 

The productions of art in the Middle Ages 
now manifest a similar supremacy of mind 
over matter, and this is oflen their single object. 
The epic poetry of that period might well be 
classified according to the degrees of this su- 
premacy. Of lyric and dramatic poems it can- 
not be our intention here to speak ; for the lat- 
ter did not exist, and the former are seemingly 
alike in every age, as are the songs of the night- 
ingale in every spring. Although the epic poetry 
of the Middle Ages was divided into holy and 
profane, yet both species were in their essentials 
wholly Christian; for while the sacred poetry 
sang but of the Jewish people, which passed for 
the only holy one, and of their history, which 
alone bore the name of sacred, — while it sang 
but of the heroes of the Old and New Testament, 
and the legends of the same, or, in one word, of 
the church only, — still, in the profane poetry the 
manners of tho age were mirrored forth wholly in 
their Christian aspect and Christian tendencies. 

The flower of the sacred poetry of the 
Grerman Middle Ages is, perhaps, ''Barlaam 
and Josaphat" — a poem in which the teach- 
ings of sel^denial, of continence, of disin- 
terestedness, and contempt of all temporal 
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grandeur, are most consistently set forth. 
Next to this I may well esteem the '* Lobge- 
sang auf den heiligen Anno" as the best of the 
sacred species. But this last poem already 
grasps widely U^on the domain of the world. 
I( distinguishes itself in ^special from the first 
named production, as a sacred Byzantine pic- 
ture is distinguished from an ancient German 
one. As in such Byzantine paintings, so also in 
'' Barlaam and Josaphat," do we seethe Strict- 
est simplicity, with never a perspective minoi^ 
grouping; but the long, meagre, statue-like bo- 
dies, with ideal, serious faces, stand forth in 
strong relief, as if from a soil and golden ground- 
work. In the '^Lobgesang auf den heiligen 
Anno," as in the old German paintings, the mi- 
nor-grouping is almost the leading purpose ; and 
notwithstanding the grandeur of the design, the 
separate parts are carried ou^ with the minutest 
detail, so that in gazing upon them one knows not 
whether most to admire the conception of a giant 
or the patience of a dwarf Ottfried's *' Evan- 
gel iengedicht," which has oflen been praised as 
the masterpiece of sacred poetry, is by no means 
80 distinguished as the two already cited. 

In the profane poetry we find, as already 
intimated, first the traditions of the " Nie- 
belungen" and of the '' Heldenbuch." In 
these still reign unmodified the thoughts and 
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feelings of the ages prior to Christianity. There 
the wild energj is not yet softened down to chi- 
valry; there stand yet, like stony images, the 
motionless champions of the North, while the soft 
light and gentle breath of Christianity pene- 
trate not their iron harness. But twilight 
steals gently over the ancient German forests, 
the idol oaks are felled, and the sunny arena is 
formed, where the Christian and the Heathen 
are to struggle for the mastery; and this we 
see in the traditions of Charles the Great, 
wherein the crusades with their holy tendenci^ 
are peculiarly mirrored forth. 

Now, however, influenced by the spiritual en- 
ergy of Christianity, the most peculiar of all the 
forms of ihe Middle Ages unfolds itself to our view 
— ^even chivalry, soon to be refined into an eccle- 
siastical order. In its material, mundane form, 
we see it most winningly ennobled in the tradi- 
tions of King Arthur, wherein reign the soflest 
gallantry, the most consummate courtesy, the 
most adventurous love of battle. From amid the 
sweetly strange arabesques, and the fantastical, 
flowery imagery of these poems, we are greeted 
^the valiant *' Iwain," the excellent *' Lance- 
lot of the Lake," and the bold, gallant, honest, 
hlft somewhat tedious, '*Wigalois." Intimately 
connected and closely inwoven with this legend, 
we behold that of the ''Holy Grail," wherein ec- 
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clesiastical chivalry is ennobled ; and here meet 
us three of the most majestic poems of the Mid- 
dle Ages, •* Titurel," "Parcival," and " Lohen- 
grin." Here, then, we stand in the personal pre- 
sence of romantic Poesie,we gaze deeply into her 
full and weeping eyes, while she encircles us un- 
wittingly with her scholastic network, and drags 
us downward to the most delirious depths of the 
mysticism of the Middle Ages. Presentlyi how- 
ever, we behold poems, even of that period, that 
offer not unmingled homage to Christian spirit- 
ualism, — nay, which even pass in censure upon 
it, and where the poet unwinds himself from the 
chains of abstract Christian virtue, and joyfully 
plunges amid the pleasures of refined sensualism. 
Nor is he by any means the poorest among the 
poets who has left us the leading work of this 
description, — ** Tristan and Isolde." Yes, I 
must confess that Gottfried von Strassburg, the 
author of this most beautiful poem of the Middle 
Ages, is perchance also the greatest poet of the 
age, and overtops all the grandeur of Wol- 
fram von £schilbach, who so much astounds us 
in *• Parcival," and the fragments of ** Titurel.*' 
Perhaps the time has now arrived when Master 
Gottfried may be praised and celebrated with- 
out restraint. In his own day, assuredly, Va 
book was regarded as godless; and similar 
poems^ among which '* Lancelot " was already 
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ranked, were looked upon as dangerous. And 
in Jruth, strange things have sometimes come 
to pass from works ]ike these. Francesoa da 
Polenta and her beauteous friend paid a bit- 
ter penalty, that they once read together in such 
a work; — the greater danger consisted, indeed, 
in that they suddenly ceased thus to readthetf'e- 
in together. 

The poetry of all these productions of the 
Middle Ages bears a decisive character , by which 
it is distinguished from the poetry of the Greeks 
and Romans. In regard to this distinction, we 
entitle thd former, the Romantic, the latter, the 
Classic school of poetry. These names, how- 
ever, are but unsafe rubrics, and have hereto- 
fore led to the most unprofitable confusion; 
which was furthermore increased, when, instead 
of Classic, this species was denominated Plastic 
poetry. Here lay especially the ground of mis- 
apprehension, in that artists always labor their 
material plastically, and, be it Christian or Hea- 
then, present it in clearly defined outlines; in 
short, plastic moulding is the great object sought 
after, in modern as well as in ancient art. And, 
in reality, are- not the figures in the ''Divine 
Comedy" of Dante, or in the paintings of Rafael, 
just as plastic as those in Virgil, or upon the 
walls of Herculaneum? The distinction con- 
sists in this, that the plastic forms of (uicient art 
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are wholly idealified with the object to be pre- 
sented, with the image which the artist would 
body forth; for example, that the wanderings 
of Ulysses signify nothing else but the wan- 
derings of an individual who was the son of 
Laertes, the spouse of Penelope, and who was 
called Ulysses ; that, further, the Bacchus, 
whom we behold in the Louvre, was none else 
but the graceful son of Semele, his eyes beamr 
ing wildly with sorrow, his sofl lips curled with 
divine voluptuousness. But otherwise is it 
with the Romantic art; there the wanderings of 
the errant knight have an esoteric sig^ficationy 
and point, it may be, especially to the wander- 
ings of human life ; the dragon, which is over- 
powered, is sin ; the almond>tree, that wafts from 
the distance its refreshing odors to the warrior, 
is the Trinity, God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost, who together compose 
but one, as the nut, the fibre, and the flower 
are still but one almond. When Homer de- 
scribes the mailcoat of a hero, it is simply a 
good mailcoat, worth so many oxen ; but when 
a monk of the Middle Ages describes, in his 
poem, the vestments of the Mother of God, we 
may be well assured that these vestments are 
ail symbolical of so many diverse virtues, that 
a peculiar meaning is hidden uAder these holy 
garments of the Unsullied Virgin, who, since 
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her Son is described as the almond-kernel, is 
herself most naturallj portrayed as the almond- 
flower. And this is the character of the poetry 
of the Middle Ages, which we denominate the 
Romantic Poesie. The Classic art had but to 
represent the finite, and its forms were identi- 
cal with the idea of the artist. The Romantic 
art had to present, or rather to intimate, the 
infinite and purely spiritual relations, and hence 
took refuge in a system of traditional symbols, 
or rather parables, even as Christ had sought 
to make clear his spiritual ideas by every spe- 
cies of parable. Hence all that is mysterious, 
enigmatical, won.derful, and transcendent in the 
works of art appertaining to the Middle Ages. 
Fancy here makes her most terrible efforts to 
present the purely spiritual under materia] 
images ; and invents the most colossal folly, 
as she piles Pelion upon Ossa, *' Parcival " upon 
** Titurel," in order to gain the heavens. Among 
all the nations, whose poetry has sought to 
portray the infinite, the most marvellous pro- 
geny of fancy has been the result. Since 
among the Scandinavians and the Indians, we 
also 6nd poems that we regard as Romantic, 
and «re accustomed so to name. 

As to the music of the Middle Ages, we have 
not much to say. Its documents have not come 
down to us. Nor was it till the sixteenth cen- 
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tary, that those masterpieces of Catholic church- 
music were produced, which in their nature 
cannot be duly vahied, as speaking in purest 
accents the spiritualism of Christianity. The art 
of recitative, spiritual in its very nature, found 
a broad field to develope itself in Christianity. 
Less advantageous, however, was this re- 
ligion upon the plastic arts. For since these 
arts also were compelled to exhibit the victory 
of the. spiritual over the material, and yet this 
same material was to serve as the instrument 
of such a presentation, the problem at once 
assumed a form the most unnatural. Hence 
in sculpture and painting, those revolting themes 
of martyrdom, crucifixion, dying saints, and 
destruction of the flesh. The problem itself 
was the martyrdom of sculpture; and when I 
gaze upon those wasted forms, where Christian 
abstinence and sensual denial are portrayed un- 
der the distorted, pious visage, the long and 
meagre arms, the emaciated limbs, and dismal, 
graceless drapery, I am filled with unutterable 
compassion for the artists of such an age. The 
painters were, it is true, somewhat more favor- 
ed ; since the material, employed in their rep- 
resentations, since colors, in their vagueness 
and motley shadowings, were not so strongly 
opposed to spiritualism as the marble of the 
sculptor; and yet even the painter was con- 
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strained to overload the sighing canvass with 
the most revolting images of suffering. Truly, 
when we gaze upon the galleries of pictures 
where nothing meets the eye but scenes of 
blood, with scourging and execution, we would 
fain believe that the old masters of the art 
painted them expressly for the gallery of a 
hangman. 

But human genius can oil ennoble even the 
unnatural, and many painters succeeded in 
solving, in a manner at once beautiful and ele- 
vated, the incoherent problem ; particularly did 
the Italians learn to favor beauty somewhat at 
the cost of spiritualism, and raised themselves 
to that idealism which became perfected in so 
many representations of the Madonna. And 
even the Catholic clergy, when it was question 
of the Virgin Mother, made some concessions 
in favor of the senses. This picture of unsul- 
lied beauty, ennobled as it was by maternal 
love and sufferance, enjoyed the privilege of 
being adorned by poet and painter with every 
mortal grace. For this picture was a magnet, 
empowered to draw the many into the bosom 
of the church. Madonna Maria was at once 
the beauteous Dame du Comptoir of the Ca- 
tholics, whose heavenly smile drew and re- 
tained the customers of the church, especially 
the barbarians of the North. 
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The architecture of the Middle Ages is stamp- 
ed with the same character as the other arts. 
Indeed^ all the external forms of life harmon- 
ized most wonderfully with each other. The 
same symbolic tendency is manifest in the arch- 
itecture as in the poetry of the age.' ' 

As we now tread the pavement of some an- 
cient dome, we scarcely suspect the esoteric 
meaning of its stony symbols. It is only the 
united impress of all the parts that crowds it- 
self at once upon the mind. We here feel the 
spirit ennobled, as we trample upon the flesh. 
The interior of the dome itself is a hollow cross, 
and we wander to and fro in the very instru- 
ment of martyrdom; the checkered windows 
fling upon us their mingled light of red and 
green; the song of the dead floats around 
us; beneath our feet are monumental stones 
and mouldering forms; with the colossal co- 
lumns the spirit mounts on high, rending it- 
stelf in sufferance from the body, that sinks, 
like a worn out vestment, to the earth. When 
one gazes, from without, upon this gothic 
dome,-' this gigantic architecture, so airy, so 
delicate, so ornamental, so transparent in its 
workmanship, that it seems, as it were, a la- 
bor of the chisel, a lacework of marble, then 
does one first feel aright the power of that age, 
which knew so to o'ermaster even the stone, 
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that it should seem almost spectrally illumed^ 
that this most stern material should speak fortU 
the spiritualism of Christianity. 

The arts, however, are but the mirror of life, 
and when Catholicism ceased to have a vital 
existence, it likewise echoed itself away and 
faded from the arts. At the time of the Refor- 
mation, Catholic poetry gradually disappeared 
in Europe, and in its place we behold the long- 
forgotten poetry of Greece kindling again to 
life. It was, indeed, but an artificial spring, a 
labor of the gardener, and not of the sun, where 
trees and flowers sprang from the narrow vase, 
and were shielded from the north wind and from 
cold by a sky of glass. 

In the history of the world, each event is not 
the immediate consequent of its predecessor, but 
all occur in mutual dependence upon each other. 
Nor is it to the learned Greeks, who, afler the de- 
struction of Byzantium, sought refuge in the West 
of Europe, that we are alone to attribute the love 
of what is Grecian, and the attempts at imitation 
which have become so general among us; but 
a simjultaneous Protestantism characterized the 
arts, as well as the forms of society. Leo X,, 
the sumptuous Medicaean, was a Protestant aa 
zealous to the full as Luther; and as men pro- 
tested at Wittenberg in Latin prose, so likewise 
did they protest at Rome, with stone, canvass. 
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and Ottaverime^ Do not the stalworth marble 
forms of Michael Aogelo, do not the laughing- 
viaaged nympha of Julio Romano, as well as 
the revel-breathing joyousness of the verses 
of Master Ludovico, stand in most opposing 
protest to Catholicism, aged, sombre, grief- 
bowed Catholicism? The painters of Italy 
waged, it may be, a more efficient warfare 
against the priestly powers than even the Sax- 
on theologians. The blooming flesh upon the 
works of Titian, — it is all Protestantism. The 
limbs of his Venus are more powerful themes 
than those which the German Monk nailed to 
the church-door of his native village. It is as 
if mankind bad suddenly relieved themselves 
from the burden of a thousand years. More 
especially did the artists breathe once more in 
freedom, when the nightmare of Christianity 
was rolled away from their bosoms. Enthusi- 
astically did they fling themselves into the sea 
of Grecian hilarity, from out whose foam the 
Goddesses of Beauty again emerged to greet 
them. The painters painted once more the 
ambrosial joys of Olympus. Again did the 
sculptor, with wonted joy, chisel the marble into 
ancient heroes; while the poet sang, as of old, 
the house of "Atreus" and of ** Laius." Then 
arose the period of the new classic poetry. 
As modern society developed itself most fully 
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in France under the reign of Louis XIV.^ at 
the same period did the new classic poetry here 
unfold itself in its greatest perfection, nay, al- 
most assume to itself an independent origin- 
ality. By the political influence of this mighty 
sovereign, the new Poetic School spread itself 
throughout the rest of Europe. In Italy, where 
it had already found a home, it received a co- 
loring from the school of France. With the 
Anjous, the heroes of th& Gallic stage journey- 
ed into Spain; with Madame Henriette, they 
reached the English shores; and we Germans, as 
all the world might know, erected our clown- 
ish temple to the powdered Olympus of Ver- 
sailles. The most illustrious high-priest of this 
our temple was Godsched, that vast bagwig, 
whom Goethe, in his Memoirs, has so admirably 
described. 

Lessing was the literary Arminius, who freed 
our theatre from such foreign thraldom. He 
showed us the nothingness, the ridiculousness, 
the tastelessness of such an imitation of the 
French stage, in turn an imitation of the Grecian. 
But not only by means of his criticism, but also 
by his own productions, was he the founder of 
the new school of original German literature. 
Every tendency of the mind, every form of life, 
did he follow out with enthusiasm, and with im- 
partiality. The arts, theology, antiquities, po- 
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etry, theatricals, history, — he pursued them all 
with the same zeal and to the same object. Id all 
his works there breathes the same great social 
view, the same progressive humanity, the same 
rational faith, of which he was the Messenger 
in the Wilderness, and whose " Mightier than 
he" we still await. This religion did he ever 
teach, though alas! but too oflen in solitude 
and the desert. And then he lacked the power 
of converting stones to bread, and spent the 
greater portion of his days in penury and afflic- 
tion. That is the curse that lights upon almost 
every German intellect, and which, perhaps, can 
be dissipated only by political liberty. More 
than men suspect, was Lessing's interest in po- 
litical changes ; a peculiarity in which he stands 
apart from almost all of his contemporaries ; and 
in this view we first comprehend aright his de- 
scription of the petty despotism in "Emilia Ga- 
lotti." He was at that time regarded only in the 
light of a champion for freedom of spirit, and an 
assailer of clerical intolerance ; for his theologi- 
cal writings were better understood. His frag- 
ments '* Upon the Education of the Human 
Race'' — which Eugene Rodrigue has rendered 
into French — will, perhaps, serve to give this 
nation some idea of the comprehensive grasp of 
Lessing's intellect. The two critical productions 
which have exerted the greatest influence upon 
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the arts are his " Hamburg Dramaturgj" and 
his *' LaocooD, or the Boundaries of Painting 
and Poetry." His most distinguished dramas 
are, " Emilia Galotti," " Minna von Barnhelm," 
and " Nathan der Weise." 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born in Ca- 
menz, in the Lausitz, the22d of January, 1729, 
and died in Brunswick, the 15th of February, 
1781. He was, in truth, a man; and while in 
his polemics he struggled to overthrow the 
ancient, he at the same time created a something 
new and of greater worth. He resembled, 
■ays an old German author, those pious Israel- 
ites, who, at the building of the second Temple, 
were oil interrupted by incursions of the foe; 
with one hand they drove back the assailant, 
with the other, still labored on the House of 
God. This is not the place where it is permit- 
ted me to speak further of Lessing, but I can- 
not refrain from saying, that he is the author, 
whom, in the whole range of literary history, 
I love the most. Yet one more author will I 
here mention, the nearest follower of Lessing, 
laboring in the same spirit, tending toward the 
flame ond; neither is it here that his eulogy 
may find place. In the history of literature 
he moved in a solitary sphere, apart from all 
tbe rest, nor ^has any one as yet clearly defined 
the releiion in which he stood to his age and 
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his contemporaries. I speak of Johann Gott- 
fried Herder, born 1744, in Morungen, East- 
Prussia, and deceased at Weimar, in Saxony, 
in the year 1803. 

Literary history ! It is a vast morgue^^ 
where each seeks out the friend whom he 
most loved, with whom he was most famil- 
iar. When, amid so many unknown, unhonor- 
ed forms, I gaze upon a Lessing, or a Herder, 
upon those faces stamped with the proudest 
impress of humanity, my heart beats within 
me. How can I pass away, without a fleeting 
kiss upon those pallid lips ! 

Still, while Lessing shook so powerfully the 
imitation of the Gallic aping of the Greeks, he 
afforded, in some measure, a pretence for a new 
style of foolish imitation, by directing the minds 
of men to the genuine works of ancient Gre- 
cian art. By his combat against religious su- 
perstition, he favored that sickly spirit of en- 
lightenment that showed itself off in Berlin, 
finding its oiost powerful organ in the deceased 
Nikolai, and its arsenal in the ''Ailgemeine 
deutsche Bibliothek.*' The most pitiful medi- 
ocrity, more loathsome than before, then be- 
gan to manifest its existence ; and all that was 

"»— 111! » I 1 

* The morgue in Paris is a low stone building upon the borders of 
the Seine, where the bodies of those found dead in the river or else- 
where are deposited for a few days, that their firiends may recognise 
them. 
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1^ idiculous and idle pufied itself up, like the frog 
Jii the fable. 

He errs extremely, who supposes that Goethe, 
who had already appeared above the stream, was 
as yet universally acknowledged. Ilis 'fGoetz 
von Berlichingen" and his ** Werther" were 
enthusiastically admired, but so also were the 
p roductions of the most indifferent bungler, and 
to Goethe was accorded but a narrow niche in 
the temple of literature. As already said, it was 
only *' Goetz" and '* Werther" which were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and that, more by rea- 
son of their subjects, than their charms as 
works of art, which almost no one as yet un- 
derstood how to appreciate in these masterly 
compositions. '^ Goetz" was a dramatized ro- 
mance of knighthood, at that time a popular 
theme of composition. In **Werther," nothing 
was perceived but the working up of the genuine 
story of the young Jerusalem, a youth who 
shot himself to death through love, and thereby 
caused a deep impression, at a period of such 
unbroken calm; tears followed the perusal of 
his affecting letters, and men were keen to ob- 
serve that Werther's weariness of life was en- 
hanced by his removal from a noble circle 
of society; the question concerning suicide 
gave the book, still more pretensions; some 
fools fell upon the idea of also shooting them* 
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selves to death; and the book, by reason of its 
subject, caused no ordinary report of pistols. 
The romances of August Lafontaine were, 
notwithstanding, full as eagerly perused; and 
since he wrote without cessation, in that pro- 
portion was he more renowned than Wolfgang 
Goethe. Wieland was the mighty poet of the 
day, against whom none were so bold as to enter 
the poetical lists, save the ode-writer, Rammler, 
of Berlin. Idolatrously was Wieland worship- 
ped, more than ever was Goethe. IfHand rul- 
ed the stage with his morbidly sensitive dramas, 
and Kotzebiie with his trivially witty farces. 

This was the literature against which, during 
the last years of the past century, a school 
arose in Germany, entitled the Romantic School, 
and as whose conductors, August Wilhelm and 
Friedrich Schlegel have presented themselves 
to our view. Jena, where these two brothers 
and many accordant spirits were -found from 
time to time, was the central point fpom which 
emanated the new eE^sthetic doctrine. I say 
doctrine, for this school began with a judg- 
ment upon the works of art of by-gone times, 
and a receipt for the works of art for future 
years. Under both these aspects the Schlegel 
school has rendered essential service to aesthetic 
criticism. By a judgment upon the produc- 
tions of art lefl us by our foregoers, they point* 
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ed out their deficiencies and errors, or their ex- 
cellences and beauties. In polemics, in the 
unveiling of deficiencies and faults in art, the 
Schlegels were, throughout, imitators of the 
venerable Lessing ; they had grasped his mighty 
battle-sword; but alas! the arm of August Wil- 
helm Schlegel was far too delicately weak, and 
the eye of his brother Friedrich was enveloped 
with far too much of mysticism, for the one to 
strike with the firmness, or the other with the ac- 
curacy of Lessing. In reproductive criticism, 
however, where the beauties of an author were 
to be unveiled, where his peculiarities were to 
be delicately felt out, there the Schlegels are 
wholly the superiors of Lessing. What, how- 
ever, shall I say of their receipts for the man- 
ufacture of masterpieces of art ! Here reveals 
itself the same weakness which we believed we 
found in Lessing himself He, also, strong as 
he is in overthrowing, is equally weak in build- 
ing up; seldom can he lay down a fundamental 
principle, still more seldom a just one. He 
was deficient in the firm groundwork of a phi- 
losophy—of a philosophical system. And this 
is the case with Schlegel to a yet more mourn- 
ful degree. There are those who fable much 
respecting the influence of the idealism of 
Fichte, and the pantheism of Schelling, upon 
the Romantic School, from which they even 
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pretend to deduce its origin. But, at most, I 
behold here nothing but the influence of some 
fragmentary thoughts of Fichte and ScheUing, 
and no way the influence of a philosophic sys- 
tem. And this is explained upon the most sim- 
ple principles; because already, at that time, 
Fichte's philosophy had broken with itself, and 
its author had rendered it unproductive by an 
admixture of the creed of Schelling; and be- 
cause, on the other hand, Schelling never buih 
up a philosophic system of his own, but spread 
abroad a vague philosophizing — an unsafe im- 
provisation of poetically philosophical tenets. 
Perhaps from out the Fichtean idealism, that 
deeply ironical system where /is opposed to not 
I and annihilates it, the Romantic School took 
their teachings in that irony which the late Sol- 
ger has so well perfected, and which the Schle- 
gels at first regarded as the essential of art, but 
afterwards discovered to be fruitless, and ex- 
changed for the positive axioms of Schelling's 
pantheism . Schelling, who was then resident in 
Jena, exercised, at all events, great personal in- 
fluence upon the Romantic School; he is, though 
it be unknown in France, also a dabbler in po- 
etry, and it is said he is doubtful whether he shail 
not produce to the world his entire philosophi- 
cal compositions in a poetical, nay, metrical 
eofltume. This doubt characterizes the man. 
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Nevertheless, if the Scblegels could ofier 
no well grounded theory for the masterpieces 
which they bespoke of the poets of their school, 
yet they made amends for this deficiency by 
eulogizing as models the best productions of 
ancient art, and rendering them accessible to 
their followers. And these were mainly the 
works of the Christcatholic art of the Middle 
Ages. The translation of Shakspeare, who 
stands on the boundaries of this art, and already 
smiles upon our modern days with the clearness 
of Protestantism, was designed only for polemi- 
cal purposes, an explication of which would 
here lead us too far from our design. This 
translation was also undertaken by Schlegel at 
a period when men's enthusiasm had not as yet 
wholly borne them back into the Middle Ages. 
Later, when this was the case, Calderon was 
translated, and a far higher meed of praise award- 
ed to him than to Shakspeare ; for in him the 
poetry of the Middle Ages was far more purely 
imaged forth, and that, indeed, in its most im- 
portant epoch of knighthood and priesthood. 
The pious comedies of the priestly poet of Cas- 
tile, whose poetical flowers are sprinkled with 
consecrated water and perfumed with holy in- 
cense, were now circulated with all their sacred 
grandeur, with all their sacerdotal luxury, with ' 
all their blessed fooleries ; and there now bloom- 
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ed forth in Germany those motley-faithed, and 
idly profound poems, with which men became 
mystically enamoured, as in the ''Devotion to the 
Cross," or where they fought each other in 
honor of the Holy Virgin, as in the " Resolute 
Prince ;" and Zacharias Werner pushed the 
matter as far as one could well push it without 
being locked up in a madhouse by the civil 
authorities. 

Our poetry, said the Schlegels, is antique; 
our Muse, an old woman with a distaff; our 
Amor is no blond-haired boy, but a shrivelled 
dwarf, with hoary locks; our feelings are with- 
ered, our fancy is parched up; we must refresh 
ourselves, we must resort anew to the choked 
up fountains of the na'ive, the simple poetry of 
the Middle Ages, from whence youth-restoring 
waters sparkle toward us. The dry and parch- 
ed people stayed no second invitation; particu- 
larly the poor thirsty souls sitting upon the dry 
Prussian sand would fain revive their youth and 
bloom, and rushed toward that wonder-working 
fountain, and drank and quaffed and drenched 
with all tlie excess of avidity. But it happened 
to them as to the superannuated maid of honor, 
of whom the following tale is told: — She had ob- 
served that her lady owned a wonderful elixir, 
which possessed the power of renewing youth ; 
in the absence of her lady- she took from her 
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toilet the flask coutainiog this elixir; but in 
place of drinking a few drops only, she made 
so long and potent a draught, that, by reason 
of the increasing wondrous power of the youth- 
renewing drink, she became not only young, 
but, in truth, a very little child. And verily such 
was also the effect upon our excellent Tieck, 
the best poet of the school; he had quaffed so 
deeply from the popular legends and poems of 
the Middle Ages, that he became almost an in* 
fant, and bloomed downward to that lisping 
simplicity which Madame de Stael has been at 
so much trouble to admire. She confesses how- 
ever that it sounds curious to her ears, when, in a 
drama, an individual presents himself with a mon* 
ologue commencing with the words, '* I am the 
valiant Boniface, and I come to tell you," &c. 
Ludwig Tieck, by means of his romance en- 
titled '* Sternbald's Wanderings," and his pub- 
lication of a work written by a certain Wacken- 
roder, and bearing for title, ' * The Heartfelt Out- 
pourings of an Art-loving Cloister-brother," set 
forth as models to the imitative artists the naive 
and rude beginnings of the art. The piousness 
and childishness of these works, manifest even in 
their technical feebleness, was recommended 
for imitation. Of Rafael men would hear no 
more ; no, nor scarcely of his master, Perugino, 
whom they, indeed, valued more highly than his 
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scholar, and in whom they discovered some rem- . 
nants of that excellence whose fulness filled them 
with such holy wonder in the immortal master- 
pieces of Fra Giovanno Angelico da Fiesole, 
Will any one form a correct idea of the taste 
of the then enthusiasts of art, let him go to the 
Louvre, where still hang. the hest productions 
of those masters who won such unconditional 
homage. Will any one form an idea of the 
mighty crowd of poets who then, in every style 
of measure, imitated the poetry of the Middle 
Ages — then let him pay a visit to the madhouse 
at Charenton. 

But I am of opinion those pictures in the first 
hall of the Louvre are, perhaps, even too grace- 
ful for any one to form an idea by them of the 
taste in art which reigned at that period. One 
must, besides, imagine the old Italian paintings 
translated into old German ones. For the wbrka 
of the old German artists were regarded as far 
more simple, childlike, and worthy of imitation, 
than those of the older Italians. The Germans, 
it was said, possess minds so constituted as to 
seize more ably on the depths of Christianity 
than any other nations; and Friedrich Schlegel, 
with his friend Joseph Goerres, ransacked the 
old cities of the Rhine in search of the remnants 
of old German paintii^ and statuary, which 
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men worshipped hoodwinked, as if they had 
been holy relics. 

I have just compared the German Parnassus 
of that period, to Charenton. But I believe 
. even here I have said too little. French mad- 
ness is by no means half so mad as German 
madness; for as to this latter, as Polonius 
would say, " There is method in it." With a 
pedantry %vithout compare, with a fearfully firra 
conviction* of conscience, and with a thorough- 
ness of which a superficial French madman 
cannot frame the slightest idea, did they push 
to its extremity that German foolery. 

The political condition of Germany was pe- 
culiarly favorable to this Christian, old Teutonic 
tendency. Distress teaches prayer, says the 
adage; and, in verity, never was distress greater 
in Germany than then, or the people more ac- 
cessible to prayer, to religion, to Christianity. 
No people cherishes more loyal attachment to 
its princes than the German, and it was not 
alone the mournful condition to which they be- 
held their country reduced by war and foreign 
dominion, but, still more, the piteous view of 
vanquished princes crouching at the feet of 
Napoleon, that afflicted them with the deepest 
grief. The whole people resembled those true- 
hearted veteran dependents of large establish- 
ments, who feel every humiliation to which their 
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gracious masters must submit, even more keenly 
than they themselves; and who shed, in secret, 
tears of sorrow, when the silver heirlooms of 
the estate are sold, and even covertly apply their 
own pitiful savings, that wax-lights, instead of 
any meaner substitute, may still blaze upon the 
lordly table. Such characters do we see, with 
sufficient emotions, in the plays of the old school. 
This all-pervading sadness found consolation in 
religion, and there sprang up a pietistical resig- 
nation to the will of God, to whom alone men 
looked for succor. And, in truth, there was 
none other, save a merciful God, that could avail 
against Napoleon. In the hosts of earth was 
naught to hope for, and men turned their gaze 
in confident expectation toward Heaven. 

For our own part, we could have borne Na- 
poleon without a murmur. But oitf princes, 
while they lioped through Heaven to be freed 
from him, at the same time allowed themselves 
to harbour the thought that the unanimous efforts 
of their people might be highly useful to them 
at such a crisis. With this intent they sought 
to awaken the popular mind of Crermany ; and, 
in truth, those of the lofliest station now began 
to talk of German nationalism^ of one common 
German fatherland, of the union of the Chris- 
tian German race, of the unity of Germany. 
They commanded us to become patriots, and 

3 
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patriots we became ; for we do all things en- 
joined upon us by our princes. Under this 
name of patriotism, however, let none imagine to 
himself the same sentiment that bears this name 
in France. The patriotism of the Frenchman 
consists in this, that his heart is warmed, ex- 
pands itself by this warmth, and is enlarged so 
as no longer to encircle his kinsmen only, but 
the whole of his country, the whole soil of civ- 
ilization. The patriotism of the German, on 
the other hand, consists herein, that his heart 
narrows and draws together, like leather in the 
cold, that he hates all that is foreign, that he is 
no longer a citizen of the world, that he is no 
longer a European, but only a contracted Ger- 
man. Here, then, we see that ideal churlish- 
ness which Jahn reduced to system. Then be- 
gan that «low, coarse, unwashen opposition 
against a feeling the most proud and holy to 
which Germany had ever given birth, even 
against that humanity, that universal brother- 
hood of the race, against that cosmopolitanism, 
to which our most gifted spirits, Lessing, Her- 
der, Schiller, Goethe, Jean Paul, to which all 
the enlightened intellects of Germany, have 
ever paid their homage. 

The events, which, in consequence of this, 
soon after occurred in Germany, are too well 
known to you all. When Heaven, the snow. 
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and the Cossacks had overpowered the might- 
iest energies of Napoleon, we Germans re- 
ceived the most royal order to free ourselves 
from foreign servitude, and we flamed up in 
manly indignation at the vassalage we had all- 
too-long endured, we inspirited ourselves with 
thei sweet melody and uncouth verses of the 
songs of Koerner, we fought for freedom, and 
freedom was ours ; for we do all that our prin- 
ces may enjoin upon us. 

At a period when such a struggle was pre- 
paring, a school, hostile to every thing bearing 
the stamp of France, and lauding our native na- 
tionality in the arts and social life, could not but 
develop itself under the fairest auspices. Thus 
the Romantic School marched hand in hand 
with the efforts of the governments, and of the 
secret Gesellschaften, and A. W. Schlegel 
conspired against Racine at the same time that 
the minister Stein conspired against Napoleon. 
The school swam upon the stream of time, that 
19, with that stream which flowed back toward 
its fountain. When finally German nationalism 
triumphed to the full, th«n also triumphed de- 
finitively the National-German-Christian-Ro- 
mantic School, the ** New-Teutonic-Religious- 
Patriotic Art. " The mighty, classic Napoleon, 
as classic as Alexander or Ceesar, fell to the 
earth ; while August Wilhelm and Fried rich 
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Schlegel, the little romancers, as romantic, id* 
deed, as << Tom Thumb" and " Cat in Boots," 
raised themselves alpfl as victors. 

But even here a reaction, consequent upon 
this excess, failed to be escaped. As Christian 
spiritualism was a reaction upon the brutal 
reign of the materialism of imperial Rome ; as 
the renewed love for the joyous arts and sci* 
ences of Greece is to be regarded as a reaction 
upon Christian spiritualism, which men had 
pushed to the most insane self-denial ; as the 
reawakening of the romances of the Middle 
Ages may also pass for a reaction upon the in- 
sipid imitation of the antique, classic art ; so 
see we here a reaction against the reintroduc- 
tion of that Catholic-feudal mode of thought, 
of that knighthood of priesthood, that was 
preached in painting and in word, and under 
the most singular circumstances. While the 
old artists of the Middle Ages stood so high 
in praise and admiration, no one knew how 
otherwise to expound their excellences than 
thus : that those men believed in that ideal 
which they strove to body forth ; that they in 
their artless simplicity could bring forth more 
than the recent unbelieving masters, who in the 
technicalities of the art were their superiors ; 
that faith in them wrought out miracles ; — and, 
in truth, how otherwise could one explain the ex- 
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cellences of a Fra Angelico da Fiesole, or the 
poem of a brother Ottfried ? Now, the artists who 
were serious in their purpose, and strove to im- 
itate the divine distortiods of those wondrous 
paintings, and the pious weakness of those 
wondrous poems, in short the inexplicable mys- 
tic of the old productions ; these artists, I say, 
resolved to wander to the same Hippocreae 
from whence the old masters had imbibed their 
miraculous inspiration ; they made the pil- 
grimage to Rome, where the Vicegerent of 
Heaven should strengthen the consumptive 
Crerman art with the milk of his asses ; in one 
word, they flung themselves upon the bosom 
which alone could bestow blessedness, even 
the bosom of the Roman Catholic Apostolic 
Church. Many of the partisans of the Roman- 
tic School needed no formal transition, they 
were Catholics by birth ; as^ for instance, Goerres 
and Klemens Brentano, who only renounced 
their latitudinarian principles. Others, how- 
ever, were born and educated in the lap of 
Protestantism, as Friedrich Schlegel, Ludwig 
Tieck, Novalis, Werner, Schiitz, Larove, 
Adam Miiller, and others, so that their trans- 
ition to Catholicism required a ceremonial act. 
Thus far I have named none but authors; the 
number of painters, who in hosts renounced 
the evangelical confession, and reason with it, 
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was far greater. When. men saw theae yootb- 
ful personages ranged processionally before the 
Catholic ehurch, and crowding themselves 
anew into the antique, spiritual prisMi, from 
which their fathers had released themselves 
with so great an effort, men shook their heads 
thoughtfully in Germany. When, however, it 
was discovered that a propaganda of priests and 
aristocrats, who had conspired against the re- 
ligious and political liberty of Europe, had a 
hand in tha play ; when it was discovered that it 
was nothing less than Jesuitism, under the soft 
tones of the rofnantic, which so fatally allured 
the youth of Germany, as once the fabled rat- 
catcher allured the children of Hameln ; then 
was awakened the utmost uneasiness, and the 
most animated indignation among the cham- 
pions of spiritual freedom and Protestantism in 
Germany. 

I have named spiritual freedom and Protest- 
antism conjointly ; I hope, however, thatno 
one will accuse me of partiality toward the lat- 
ter, although I adhere to the Protestant church 
in my native land. Truly, it was without aught 
of partiality that I named spiritual freedom 
and Protestantism conjointly ; in fact, a most 
friendlv relation subsists between them there. 
At all events, they are related., to each other 
even as mother and daughter ; and if we object 
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to the many unpleasing peculiarities of Prp- 
teatantism, still to her everlasting honor be it 
said, that, because she has permitted free in- 
quiry into the Christian faith, and liberated the 
spirit of man from the authoritative yoke, there- 
fore free inquiry has struck deep its roots in 
the soil of Germany, and the sciences have 
obtained an independent developftient. The 
German philosophy, although it now ranges 
beside the Protestant church, nay, even strives 
to exalt itself above her, is still but her daugh^ 
ter ; as such she is ever bound to a regardful 
piety toward her mother ; and their allied in- 
terest demanded that they should league to- 
gether when both were threatened by Jesuitism, 
their common foe. All the friends of spiritual 
freedom and of the Protestant church, skeptic as 
well as orthodox, roused themselves simultane- 
ously against the restoration of Catholicism; 
and, as might naturally be supposed, the liberals 
stood forth equally in the ranks of* this oppo« 
sition; not, indeed, that they. were peculiarly in- 
terested either in philosophy or the Protestant 
church, but because they were alarmed for the 
welfare of civic freedom. Up to this period, 
however, the liberals of Germany had ever been 
both school-philosophers and theologians; and 
it was ever the same idea of freedom for which 
they fought, it mattered not whether they 
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reated of a theme parely political, or philo- 
sophical, or theological. This is most plainlj 
manifest in the life of that individual who un- 
dermined the Romantic School at its very out- 
set, and has now most effectually contributed 
to its overthrow. This individual is Johann 
Heinrich Voss. 

This man is wholly unknown in France, and 
yet there are few individuals to whom the Ger- 
man people are more indebted in all that re-- 
gards their intellectual development. Lessing 
alone excepted, he is, perhaps, the greatest ctft- 
zen in our literatute. At any rate he was a 
great man, and merits that I should not be 
too penurious of my words respecting him. 

The biography of Yoss is the same as 
that of almost every other German author of 
the old school. He was born of indigent pa- 
rents, in Mecklenburg, in the year 1751; com- 
menced the study of theology, but neglected 
it upon becoming acquainted with poetry and 
the Greeks, to both of which he gave his warm- 
est application; gave lessons that he might not 
die of hunger; was schoolmaster in Ottei^ndorf, 
Hadein; translated the ancients; and lived 
poor, frugal, and laborious, till he attained his 
seventy-fiflh year. He held a distinguished 
rank among the poets of the old school ; but 
the new romantic poets plucked continually at 
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his laurels, and laughed much at the honest, 
oldfashioned Voss, whra, in warmhearted lan- 
guage, sometimes even in low German, sang, 
upon the borders of the Niederelbe, the life 
and manners of the lowly citizen, choosing for 
the heroes of his verse, neither knight nor Ma- 
donna of the Middle Ages, but a plain Protest- 
ant parson and his virtuous household, and 
who remained substantial, civic, and natural, 
while these modern troubadours became so 
dreamingly lackadaisical, so knightly gentle, 
so ingeniously unnatural. To Friedrich Schle- 
gel, the intoxicated singer of the wanton, ro- 
mantic '' Luzinde," how intolerable must this 
sober Voss have been, with his chaste **Luise," 
and the old, honest parson of Griinau ! Au- 
gust Wilhelm Schlegel, who was never so sin- 
cere as his brother in looseness and Catholi- 
cism, could harmonize much better with the 
aged Voss, and there arose no further contest 
between them than a rivalry of translating, 
which, moreover, was of the highest utility to 
the German language. Before the rise of the 
new school, Voss had translated Homer, and 
now, with unexampled diligence, he translated 
the-other profane poets of antiquity; while A. 
W. Schlegel rendered into German the Chris- 
tian poets of the romantic Catholic period. 
The labors of each were directed by a secret, 
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polemical design; Voss was desirous of for- 
warding classic poetry and classic thoughts by 
his versions; while A. W. Schlegel sought to 
render accessible to his native public, by means 
of his translations, the Christ-romantic poets, 
as a standard of taste and imitation. Nay, 
this antagonism exhibited itself e?en in the 
forms of language which each employed. While 
Schlegel strove continually to give his words 
a sweet and simpering polish, Voss became 
more and more rough from day to day, till his 
later productions are almost unutterable, from 
being designedly uncouth; so that, if one is 
liable to glide down upon the bright, polished, 
slippery, mahogany floor of Schlegel's verses, 
he is equally liable to stumble down, over the 
versified marble blocks of the aged Voss. 
Finally, out of pure rivalry, Voss was zealous 
to translate Shakspeare, whom Schlegel in his 
first phase had so admirably rendered into Ger- 
man; but thiS' turned out most pitifully for the 
old mari, and still more pitifully for his pub- 
lii^er; the translation was a total failure. In 
those parts where Schlegel had, perhaps, given 
too refined a rendering, — in those verses which 
are ofttimes like whipped cream, where we 
know not, as we carry it to the mouth, whether 
we must eat or drink it, — in those same pages 
Voss is hard as stone, and we fear we may break 
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our jaws when essaying to repeat his verses. 
But what especially distinguished Voss was 
the energy with which he struggled against 
every obstacle ; and he struggled not only with 
the German language, but with that Jesuitical, 
aristocratical hobgoblin, that reared its mal- 
formed head from ou^ the forest-darkness of 
German literature. A desperate wound, in- 
deed, did it receive from the hand of Voss. 

Wolfgang Menzel, a German author, known 
as one of the bitterest opponents of Voss, calls 
him a Saxon peasant. Notwithstanding the 
scornful intent, this name is most appropriate. 
In truth, Voss is a Saxon peasant, even as Lu- 
ther was ; he has naught of chivalry, of cour- 
tesy, or of grace. He is descended from those 
robust, firm, manly progenitors, to whom the 
Catholic religion was preached with fire and 
sword, who submitted themselves to it only 
after three lost battles, and who, even then, in 
their manners and customs, retained ^rauch of 
their northern, heathenish obduracy, and who 
in their material and spiritual warfare were as 
brave and inflexible as their ancient gods. 
Yes ! when I look upon Johann^Heinrich Voss 
in his polemic iind in his whole nature, it is as 
if I gazed upon the old one-eyed Odin him- 
self, leaving his Aasenburg in order to become 
schoolmaster of Ottendorf in Hadeln, there to 
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indoctrinate the blond-haired yoaths of Hoi- 
stein in Latin declensions and the Christian 
catechism, and who in his leisure hours was 
translating the Greek poets into German, hav- 
ing borrowed from Thor his sledge, that he 
might hammer his verses into shape, and who, 
finally, growing weary of his toilsome labor, 
plies his hammer lustily about the head of poor 
Fritz StoUberg. 

That was a famous story. Friedrich, Count 
of Stollberg Wernigerode, was a poet of the 
old school, and extremely celebrated in Grer- 
many, less, it may be, for his poetical talents 
than for his noble title, a thing of far more 
worth in German literature then than now. 
But Fritz StoUberg was a liberal, noblehearted 
man, and friend of those youthful commoners 
who had founded a poetical school in Gottin- 
gen. I recommend to the French literati to 
read the preface to the poems of Holty, where 
Johann Heinrich Voss had described the idyllic 
community of life of this poetic league, to 
which he and Fritz Stollberg belonged. At 
length these two were the only relics of this 
youthful host of poets, when at last Fritz Stoll- 
berg went over with eclat to the Catholic 
church,' forswore reason and his love of liberty 
together, became an. opponent of enlightened 
principles, and by his high example drew many 
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a weak one after him. Then Johano Heinrich 
Voss, the old man of seyenty years, inarched 
to the combat against this friend of his youth, 
who also numbered his threescore years 
and ten, and published a little work entitled 
' ' How did^ Fritz Stollberg become a Bond- 
man ? " wherein he analyzed his whole life, and 
showed in what manner an aristocratic nature 
had lain concealed in ambush in the fraternal 
count — how it unveiled itself more and more 
after the events of the French Revolution — 
how Stollberg covertly attached himself to the 
so-called '* nobles'-chain," whose express pur- 
pose was to react upon the free principles of 
France — how these nobles leagued themselves 
with the Jesuits — what hopes they entertained 
of furthering the interests of nobility by the 
reestablish ment of Catholicism — and more-espe- 
cially, how they were to proceed in the resto- 
ration of the principles of the Christ-cathx>lic 
feudal Middle Ages, and in the downfall of the 
spirituiGti freedom of Protestantism and of all 
political and civil rights. The German de-r 
mocracy and the German aristocracy, which, 
previously to the Revolution, when the one had 
nothing to hope and the other nothing to fear, 
had joined in such free and youthful brother- 
hood, now stood as old men, face to face, to 
fight the fight of death. That part of the Ger-* 
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man public which did not comprehend the im- 
portance, the dire necessity of the strife, 
blamed poor Voss for thus unveiling the do- 
mestic relations, the little household events, 
which, however, when taken together, formed 
no unimportant whole. Then arose the so-called 
gentle souls, who, with all nobleness of spirit, 
cried out upon this harrowhearted search afler 
trifles, and accused poor Voss of gossiping. 
Others, who were but common citizens, yet 
feared that some one might draw the curtain 
from their own pitiful nature, were indignant 
at the violation of that literary custom which 
strictly forbade all personalities and the unveil- 
ing of the privacies of life. As4t happened, how- 
' ever, that Fritz Stollberg died about this time, 
and that his death was attributed to his afflic- 
tions, and that afler his decease the *' Liebes- 
biichlein " was published, wherein he speaks 
of his poor, deluded friend, in a canting, for- 
giving, true Jesuitical ione; then flowed the 
tears of German compassion, then the German 
Michel wept his biggest drops, and much sickly 
indignation was manifested against poor Voss, 
while the greatest share of blame was heaped 
upon him by those very men for whose spiritual 
and temporal welfare he had fought. Safely 
may one calculate upon the tears of compas- 
sion of the German multitude when one is skil- 
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fully maltreated in polemics. On ttich occa- 
sions the Germans resemble those old crones 
who can never deny themselves the pleasure of 
seeing an execution, but press forward into the 
first rank of spectators, and then, at first view 
of the poor sinner and his sufferings) break out 
in the most bitter lamentations, and even stand 
forth in his defence. These doleful crones, 
who put on such a show of grief at a literary 
execution, would, however, be vastly disap- 
pointed, should the poor wretch, whose scourg- 
ing they were then awaiting, be suddenly par- 
doned, and they obliged to trudge homeward 
without having witnessed the tragic scene. 
Then bursts their accumulated wrath upon 
those who have caused their disappointment. 

In the meanwhile, however, the polemics of 
Voss worked powerfully upon the many, and 
destroyed in public opinion this increasing 
prepossession in favor of the Middle Ages. 
Germany was aroused by the contest ; a large 
part declared itself unreservedly for Voss, a 
still larger part for the principles which he ad- 
vocated. Writings for and against followed in 
quick succession, so that the last days of the old 
man were not a little embittered by the transac- 
tion. It was with the most wretched opponents he 
was called to contend, even with the priests, who 
attacked him in every masked and covert man- 
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net. Not only the disguised Catholics, but tho 
Pietists, the Jesuits, the Lutheran Mystics, in 
short, every sect of Protestant supernaturalists, 
however diverse might be their respective opin- 
ions, united themselves in strongest hatred 
against Johann Heinrich Voss, the rationalist. 
Under this name all those were characterized 
in Germany, who accorded to reason her rights 
even in affairs of religion; and they stood con* 
trasted with the supernaturalists, who, in a 
greater or less degree, denied any supremacy 
to reason. This last class, in their hatred to 
unfortunate rationalism, resemble the maniacs 
of a madhouse, who, however different may be 
the nature of their insanity, will yet conduct 
themselves with tolerable harmony toward each 
other, but are filled with the bitterest hatred 
against the individual whom they regard as 
their common foe — and who, in reality, is none 
otber than the physician who is aiming to re- 
store their lost reason to them. 

While, on the one hand, th^ Romantic School 
was overthrown in public opinion by the un- 
veiling of Catholic intrigues, so, on the other 
hand, did it suffer a most destructive opposition 
in its very temple, and, indeed, from the lips of 
one of those very gods whom the devotees of 
such a school had there enshrined. Wolfgang 
Goethe stepped, down from his pedestal and 
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8|>iike the sentoace of coodenm^ijon against the 
Scbleg^dsi agaiost thoae very htgh-prieata who 
bad encircled him with such clouds of incense. 
This voice dissolved the whole delusion ; the 
spirits of the Middle Ages fled ; the owls again 
took covert amid the darksome rains of the 
lower ; the ravens fluttered back to the old 
charches; Priedrich Schlegel hasted to VieBna, 
where he heard a daily mass, and fed on roasted 
chickens ; August Wilhelm Schlegel retired 
into the pagoda of the Bramah. 

To make a frank avowal, Goethe ^ilajed rather 
an ambiguous part in this afiair, so that one can- 
not award him unconditional praise. True, the 
Schlegels never were honest in their conduct 
toward him. They probably built him an altar, 
and burnt incense, and bade the people kneel 
before him, because, in their polemics against 
the old school, they saw the necessity of elect- 
ing some living poet as a model, and found none 
more fitting than Groethe, from whom they like- 
wise expected some literary succor. And then, 
too, he was so close in their vicinity. An avenue 
of beautiful trees leads fi'om Jena to Weimar, 
and these trees are loaded with plums, that have 
a high relish when one is parched with the sum- 
mer heat. Through this avenue did the Schle- 
gels often wander, and had many an interview 
with the privy counsellor, von Goethe, who was 

4 
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always a great diplomat, listened quietly to the 
Schlegeia, smiled approyingljr upon them, oft- 
times feasted them, and did them many other 
favors. 

They likewise tried to attach themselves to 
Schiller. Biit Schiller was an upright man, and 
would have naught in common with them. The 
correspondence between him and Croethe, which 
was published * about three years ago, throws 
much light upon the relation in which these two 
poets stood to the Schlegels. Groethe haughtily 
smiles. Schiller is indignant at their imperti- 
nent love of notoriety, at their attempts to ex- 
cite observation by noise, and calls them **Tri- 
flers." 

Let Goethe, however, assume as much im- 
portance as he will, he remains, nevertheless, 
indebted to the Schlegels for the greatest por- 
tion of his renown. They first introduced and 
furthered the study of his works. The con- 
temptuous and offensive manner in which he 
finally cut them both savors much of ingrati- 
tude. Perhaps, however, the penetrating Goe- 
the was mortified at discovering that the Schle- 
gels had only used him as a means for the ac- 
complishment of their ends ; perhaps he found 
these ends likely to implicate him as minister 
of a Protestant state; perhaps it was the divine 
anger of the old heathen gods that awoke in 
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bim as he beheld the operations of roustj Ca- 
tholicism ; for as Voss resembled the rigid one- 
ejed OdiD, so did Goethe resemble the mightj 
Jupiter in thought and form. Voss. indeed, was 
obliged to beat about him vigorously with Thor's 
ponderous hammer, but Goethe needed only to 
shake in anger his head with ambrosial locks, 
and the Schlegels trembled afid crept away from 
his presence. 

A public document of Groethe's protestation 
appeared in the second part of the Goethean 
periodical, entitled, ''Art and Antiquity," and 
is headed, ** Upon the Christian Patriotic New- 
German Art." In this article Goethe made, 
as it were, his eighteenth Brumaire in German 
literature ; for while he. drove the Schlegels so 
harshly from the temple and attached to his own 
person many of their most zealous disciples, 
and was hailed with acclamations by a public to 
which the Directory of the Schlegels had long 
since become a scourge, he at the same time 
laid the foundations of bis own monarchical sway 
over Grerman literature. From that moment 
no one spake of the Schlegels more, excepting 
when their names were perchance mentioned, as 
are those of Barras or Grohier. No more did 
men speak of Romantic or of Classic Poetry, 
but of Goethe, and then again of Goethe. 

Truly, some poets, in the meanwhile, appeared 
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not greatlj his inferion ; ttilii otrt of eoUrtesj, 
thej ackttowtodged him m their chief, they sur- 
rounded him with veneretion, thejf kissed his 
hand, they kneeled before him. These^randees 
of Parnassus, however, were distiagutshed from 
the muhitude in this, they were allowed to re^ 
tain, their laurel wreaths upon their heads erea 
in the presence of Goethe. Many times also 
did they set themselves in array against him, 
but were angered when any one less than they 
claimed the same liberty of upbraiding him. 

Aristocrats, however ill*disposed they may 
be against their sovereign, are still always yeztd 
when the people rise against him. And the 
intellectual aristocracy of Germany have had 
abundant reasons A>r indignation against Goethe 
for the last twenty years. As I myself then 
openly expressed it with all-sufiicient bitter- 
ness, — Goethe resembled Louis XI., who op- 
pressed the high nobility and elevated the iiere 
ekU. Such conduct on the part of Gciethe was 
truly revolting. He dreaded every independ- 
ent, original author, and therefore lauded and 
praised every insignificant trifler ; so far, iQ«- 
deed, did he carry it, that his commendation 
came at length to pass for a brevet of medioc- 
rity. 

In some future articles I shall speak of the 
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new poetB who flourislMdl under the imperial 
reign of Goethe. They resemble a yonng lbr«> 
est, whose trees first show their own magnitude 
after the oak of a hundred years, whose branches 
had toweired above and overshadowed them, 
has fallen. There was not waBting, as already 
stated, ai^ opposition that strove with embit^ 
tered zeal against Goethe, this majestic tree. 
Mffli of the most waning opinions united theoH 
selves for the contest. The adherents of the 
old faith, the orthodox, were vexed that in the 
trunk of the vast tree no niche with its holy 
image was to be found; nay, that even the 
naked JOryads of paganism were permitted 
there to play their witchery; and gladly, with 
coimecrated axe, would they have imitated 
the holy Boniface, and levelled the encbaoted 
oak with the ground. The partisaas of the 
new faith, the apostles of Uberalismi were 
vexed, on the other hand, that this tree could 
not serve as the tree of liberty, or, at any rate, 
aa a barrioade. In fact, the tree was too high, 
no one coqld plant the red cap upon its summiti 
or daooe the Carmagnole beneath its brancbes. 
The many, however, venerated this tree, ior 
the vety reason that it reared itself with such iar 
dependent grfiQdeur,and so graciously filled the 
world with ita odor, while its branches, slreev^ 
tag magnificently towerd heaven, madp it ap^ 
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Art remain iodependeiit of tlie temporal yiews 
of men. Hence Ait most, more eepeciallj, re* 
main independent* of morality, which it ermt 
changing upon earth, as often as a new religion 
springs up to dispossess the ezistiog one. 

In reality, as, after a duration of some centu- 
ries, a Aew religion ever develops itself upon 
earth, and, influencing the manners, produces, 
in consequence, a new code of morals; so, at 
every such epoch, would all the works of Art 
of past ages be regarded as immoral, should they 
be measured by the temporary standard of mor- 
als. Even toe have lived to see good Christians, 
who condemned the flesh as of the devil, shock* 
ed at beholding the statues of the Grecian gods; 
chaste monks hav% bound a garment about the 
antique Venus; and, even while I write, the fig* 
leaf is pasted upon the naked images. A pious 
Quaker sacrificed his whole Ibrtane, that he 
might purchase and then commit to the flames 
the most beautiful mythological picture of Giulio 
Romano. Verily, he deserved to go to heaven 
for the act, and there be scourged with rods to 
all ages. 

A religion, which embodies God only in the 
nuUerial, and hence regards as divine our phy* 
sical nature only, must, as soon as its influence 
upon the manners is felt, produce a morality by 
whose standard only those works of art which 
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ennoble the nufUrial can be considered as de-* 
serving of praise, and according to which, on 
the other hand, all those productions of Chri»- 
tian Art, which represent the nothingness of the 
flesh, are to be thrown out as immoraL Yes, 
those very works of Art, which in one country 
are considered as moral, would be regarded as 
unmoral in another country, where a difierent 
religion had exerted its influence upon the man- 
ners. For example ; our statuary excites the 
horror of an austere Mosselman, while, on the 
other hand, many arts, which in the harems of 
the East are looked upon as wholly innocent, 
are an abomination to the Christian. Since in 
India the profession of a Bajadere is not frown- 
ed upon by the manners of th^t country, so the 
drama, ** Basantesena," whose heroine is a com- 
mon wanton, is not regarded as in (he slightest 
degree immoral. Should, however, any one 
venture to perform this piece in the '* Theatre 
Francis,'' the whole pit would cry out against 
its immorality — that very pit which listens every 
evening, in delight, to those plays of intrigue 
whose heroines are young widows, who, in the 
end, marry joyously, instead of burning them- 
selves to death upon the funeral piles of their 
deceased husbands, as the code of Indian mor- 
als requires. 
Now the partisans of Goethe, setting out 
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from this poiut, regard Art as an^independent, 
second world, wliicb they elevate to such su- 
premacy that all the actions of man, his relig- 
ion and his morals, changing and fugitive as 
they are, pass away disregarded beneath it. I 
cannot, however, give my unconditional assent 
to such a doctrine. The Goetheans suffer 
themselves to be misled, in thus according su- 
premacy to Art, and disregarding the claims of 
that actual world to which, nevertheless, that 
preference appertains. 

Schiller attached himself much more strongly 
than Goethe to this world of reality, and, in 
this respect, he claims our praise. On him, on 
Friedrich Schiller, did the spirit of his age ex- 
ert its life-giving power, he wrestled with it and 
it won the mastery, he followed it to the battle- 
field, he bore its banner ; and it was the same 
banner beneath which we fought so enthusiasti- 
cally beyond the Rhine, the same banner, in de- 
fence of which we are ever ready to pour out 
our blood. Schiller wrote for the great princi- 
ples of the Revolution, he rent to their foundar 
tions the Bastilles of the spirit, he labored on 
the temple of freedom, on that vast and spacious 
temple that should contain all nations as one 
brotherhood ; he was a citizen of the world. 
He commenced with that hatred of the past 
which we behold in his *' Robbers," and where 
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he resembles a little Titan, that has escaped 
from school, drunk his Bchnaps^ and began to 
break in the windows of Jupiter. He closes 
with that love of the future that already blooms 
forth in *' Don Carlos," like a forest of flowers ; 
and he himself is that " Marquis Posa," at once 
prophet and soldier, fighting for that which he 
had foretold, and bearing ' beneath a Spanish 
mantle the fairest heart that ever loved and 
suffered in Germany. 

The p3et, that second Creator, resembles his 
grelit Original in this also, that he forms men in 
his own image. While, then, ''Carl Moor** 
and ** Marquis Posa " are Schiller himself, 
Goethe resembles his ^*Werther," his ^'Wilhelm 
Meister,** and '- Faust,'' wherein one may stur- 
dy the phases of his mind. If Schiller flings 
himself wholly upon the historical, becomes 
enthusiastic for the social advancement of hu- 
manity , and sings the story of the world ; Goethe, 
on the other hand, insinuates himself more deep- 
ly into individual feelings, or into art, or nature. 
To Goethe, the pantheist, natural history could 
not fail of becoming, in the end, the main pur- 
suit, and not only in his poems, but likewise in 
his scientific works, he gives us the results of 
his inquiries. His '* Indifferentism " was nat- 
urally the result of his pantheistic views. If 
God is contained in all, then is it inraiaterial 
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with what one occapies one's self, whether with 
the elottds or with antique gems, with popular 
legends or with the bones crapes, whether with 
men or with comedians. 

But God is not alone in the mth$iance^ as the 
ancients oomprehended him, Grod is also in the 
** Proee$»," as Hegel expresses it, and as the 
St Simonists likewise believe, lliis God of 
the Si. Simonists, who not only guides the pro^ 
gross of things, but is himself the very '* Pro- 
gress," and is just as much distinguished from 
the old gods of the heathen, imprisoned as thej 
w^re in aubstance, as he is from the Christian 
JDUu pur espritf who from heaven above rules 
the world with a voice lovely as the musio of 
flutes ; this Diefjhprogres has reduced pan- 
theism toatbeory of the world, that, so far from 
leading to ** lodiiTerentism," excites much more 
to the most self-sacrificing exertion. No ; God 
is not alone in the substance, as Wolfgang 
Goethe imagines, and hence falls ktto '* Indif- 
ferentism," and, instead of occupying himself 
with the highest interests of humanity, devotes 
his time to the playthings of art, to anatomy, 
the doctrine of colors, a knowledge of plants, 
and observations^ upon the clouds. God is 
rather in movement, in action, in every mani- 
festation, in time ; his holy breath breathes 
over the pages of history, and this is properly 
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th« book of God. All this did Friedrich Schil- 
ler feel, nil this did he anticipate, and he he» 
came a " Prophet looking toward the pait," 
and thus wrote « The Revolt of the United Ne* 
therlands," "The Thirty Years' War," " The 
Maid of Orleans," and '< William Tell." 

And, in truth, Groethe has also sung some 
stories of emancipation from thraldom, but he 
sang them as an artist. Since he morosety de^ 
dined yielding to the influence of Christian en^ 
thusiasm, which was irksome to him, and either 
could not, or, because it disturbed his tranquil^ 
lity of mind, wcHild not comprehend the philo- 
sophical enthusiasm of the age, he therelbre 
treated enthusiasm as something wholly histor* 
ical, a datum, a matter, which was to be work* 
ed upon. The spirit heciUme material in his 
hands, and he gave it a beauteous and pleasing 
form. Thus he became the greatest artist in 
our literature, and all which he wrote was a 
finished nu||prpiece. 

The eslRpie of the master guided the disci* 
pies, and that literary period appeared in Qer* 
many which I once characterized as '*The 
Period of Art," while, at the same time, I pointed 
out its injurious influence upon the political 
development of the German people. By no 
means, however, did I deny, on that occasioni 
the independent worth of Goethe's masterpiecea. 
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They adorn our beloved fatherland as statues 
adorn a garden, yet they are but statues. One 
may become enamoured of them, but they are 
fruitless ; the poems of Goethe do not give 
birth to action as do those of Schiller. Action 
is the child of words, and the beauteous words 
of Goethe are childless. And that is the curse 
of all that owes its origin to art alone. The 
statue which Pygmalion prepared was a lovely 
woman, the very artist became enamoured of 
her, she glowed into life beneath his kisses, but, 
for aught we know, she was for ever childless. 

I believe Charles Nodier has said something 
similar in relation to this, and it came into my 
mind yesterday, as I was roaming through the 
lower hall of the Louvre and gazing upon the 
ancient statues of the gods. There they stand 
with their pale and silent eyes, and, in that 
marble smile, a secret melancholy, perchance 
a sad remembrance of f^ypt, that land of the 
dead, from whence they sprang, or ^^ a mourn- 
ful longing after that life whiclAoM^r deities 
have now wrested from them, or, it may be^ 
grief at the immortality of death ; they seem 
as if awaiting the word that is to give them 
back to life, that word which is to release them 
from their cold and frigid tranquillity. 

Strange ! These antiques reminded me of 
the poems of Goethe ; which are equally per* 
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feet, majestic, calm as they, and seem, as they 
do, to feel with anguish that their stern, cold 
forms bar them from the circle of busy, joyous 
life, that they can neither partake our sorrows 
nor our joys, that they are not men, but only 
unfortunate mixtures of divinity and stone. 

These few hints will serve to explain the an- 
imosity of the various parties which cried aloud 
against Goethe in his own country. The ortho- 
dox, were indignant against the **Oid Heathen," 
as they everywhere denominated Groethe in Grer- 
many. They feared his influence upon the 
people, into whose minds he instilled his views 
by means of the laughing poem or the most 
unassuming songs. They saw iii him the most 
dangerous enemy of the cross. 

• ^« # • • ## 

This, however, was very far from being the 
cause of our displeasure toward Goethe. We, 
men of the movement party, as has already been 
stated, we hlamed that unfruitfulness of the 
word, that occupation in art^ which was spread 
by him throughout Germany, exerting a sopo- 
rific influence upon the youth of the land, and 
antagonizing the political regeneration of our 
country. The pantheistical '* Indifferentist ** 
was accordingly attacked from the most oppose 
tng quarters. To speak afler the French man- 
ner, the extreme right and the extreme ]e(i 



leagued against him, and while the dark priest 
rushed at him with the crucifix, the raging 
saosculotte charged upon him at the same 
mooient with the pike. 

Wol%ang Menzel, who had carried on the 
war against Goethe with a prodigality of talent 
worthy of a better cause, exhibited in his po- 
lemic neither exclusively the spiritual Christian 
nor the discontented patriot; he rather based 
a part of his attack upon the last oracle of Fried- 
rich Schlegel, who, after his fall, and from the 
depths of his Catholic dome, poured forth his 
lamentation over Groethe — over Goethe^" Whose 
poetry had no centre." Menzel went still far- 
ther, and showed that Groethe possessed no ge* 
nius, but only talent, and praised Schiller as his 
antithesis. This occurred sometime previous 
to the Revolution of July. Meuzel was at that 
period the most devout worshipper of the Mid- 
dle Ages, as well in reference to their works of 
art as to their institutions ; he reviled Johann 
HeinrichVoss with incessant anger, and, with as 
incessant animation, he praised Joseph Gorres. 

Hence his hatred to Goethe was genuine, 
and he wrote against him from conviction, and 
noty as many supposed, for the sake of notori- 
ety. Although I myself was an opponent of 
Goethe at that time, still I was displeased with 
the rudeness with which Menzel criticised him. 
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and! accused him of a want of due respect. I 
remarked : '' Goethe is, nevertheless, the king 
of our literature, and, when one lays the critical 
knife on such a personage, the becoming cour- 
tesy should never be forgotten ; we should imitate 
the executioner who was to behead Charles I., 
and who,^ before performing his office, kneel- 
ed down before the king, and begged his most 
gracious pardon." 

Among the opposers of Goethe belong the 
Hofrath Milliner and his only faithful friend, 
Professor Schiits^, son of the elder Schiitz. 
There were still some others, of less famous 
name, who stood in open hostility to Goethe, 
as, for example, Spaun, who, by reason of some 
political offence, was, for a long time, confined 
in the house of correction. Be it said, among 
ourselves however, the company was extremely 
mixed. What the results were, I have suffi- 
ciently pointed out. But it would be a much 
more difficult task to divine the particular mo- 
tive which stimulated each individual public- 
ly to proclaim his anti-Goethean convictions. 
There is but one individual with whose motive 
I am perfectly familiar, and, since I am that 
individual, I will frankly confess that it was — 
envy. To my praise, however, be it spoken, 
I never attacked Goethe as apoet, but only 
as a man. Never did I blame his , works ; 

5 
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never did I find them defective, as did those 
critics who, with finely ground telescopes, have 
even detected specks upon the moon. Sharp- 
sighted observers ! What they regard as specks 
are blooming forests, silvery streams, lofty 
mountains, and laughing valleys. 
' Nothing is more ridiculous^than to depreciate 
Goethe in favor of Schiller, toward whom the 
intent was not honorable, and whom men have 
ever lauded in order to diminish the praise of 
Goethe. Or were men verily ignorant that 
ihose highly painted, those purely ideal forms, 
those altar-images of virtue and morality, which 
Schiller has erected, are far easier to produce 
than those frail, every-day, contaminated br- 
ings that Goethe reveals to us in his works ? 
Know ye not, then, that indifferent painters 
ever present the full-length picture of some 
holy saint upon the canvass, but that it re- 
quires a consummate master to paint a Span- 
ish beggar, or a Dutch peasant suffering a 
tooth to be extracted, or hideous old women, 
as we see them in the little Dutch cabinet pic- 
tures, true to life and perfect in art ? The 
grand and fearful are of much easier representa- 
tion in Art than the trifling and the little. The 
Egyptian Sorcerers could imitate many of the 
acts of Moses, as the snakes, the blood, the 
frogs even, — but when he did acts much more 
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seemiagly easy for the magicians, namely, 
brought vermin upon the land, then they con- 
fessed their inability, and said, *' That is the fin- 
ger of God." Ii^veigh, as much as you please, 
against the vulgarities of '^^aust," against the^ 
scenes upon the Brocken and in Auerbach's 
cellar, inveigh against the looseness of '^ Wii- 
helm Meister," still it all defies your imita- 
tion; there is the finger of Goethe ! But you 
have no wish to imitate it, and I hear you af- 
firm with horror, *' We are no sorcerers, we 
are good Christians." That you are no sor- 
cerers i am well aware. 

Goethe's greatest merit is the perfect finish 
of all he represents. In him are no portions 
full of power while others are full of weakness, 
no parts of finished painting contrasted with 
others which are but rude sketches. In him is 
no perplexity, no ordinary patching, no prefer- 
ence of individual scenes. Every person, in 
his romances or poems, is treated, when upon 
the stage, as if he were the main character of 
the piece. The same do we find in Homer, 
the same in Shakspeare. In the works of all 
great poets, one finds, properly speaking,- no 
stock actors ; every person, in his province, is 
the leading character. Such poets may be 
likened to absolute princes, who acknow- 
ledge no independent worth in men, but ac- 
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cord to them their worth after the dictates of 
their own good* will. When a certain French 
ambassador once mentioned to the Emperor 
Paul of Russia, that a certain weighty man, 
in his empire, had interested himself in a 
particular cause, the Emperor suddenly in- 
terrupted him with these remarkable words: 
** There is, in this empire, no weighty man, 
save him with whom I am now speaking ; 
and he is of weight only so long as I continue 
speaking with him." An absolute poet, who 
likewise receives his power Dei gratia, regards, 
in the same manner, those persons of his men- 
tal kingdom as the mightiest, whom he at the 
moment permits to speak, those who are at 
the moment beneath his pen. It is from such 
despotism in the arts that arises that wonderful 
perfection of the smallest figures in the workf 
of Homer, of Shakspeare, of Goethe. 

If I have spoken somewhat severely of the 
opponents of Goethe, I might speak much more 
severely of his apologists. The majority of 
them, in their zeal, have produced still greater 
follies. One of them, Eckermann by name, a 
man in other respects not deficient in talent, 
stands here upon the very boundaries of the 
ludicrous. In the combat against Pustkuchen, 
Karl Immermann, now our greatest dramatic 
poet, won his critic's spurs. . On that occasion 
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he brought out a most admirable little treatise. ^ 
The inhabitants of Berlin, however, were most 
distinguished on this occasion. The most im- 
portant combatant for Goethe, atthis period, 
was Vamhagen ?on Ense, a man bearing in 
his heart thoughts big as the world, and speak- 
ing them forth in words rich and ornamental as 
the polished gem. He is one of those eminent 
spirits upon whose judgment Goethe ever plac- 
ed the greatest weight. 

Perhaps it maj be useful to mention here, 
that Wilhelm von Humboldt had already writ- 
ten a most distinguished work upon Goethe. 
For the last ten years, every Leipzig fair 
has brought out various works upon this author. 
The inquiries of Schubart respecting his works 
belong to the curiosities of the higher criti- 
cism. The remarks of Haring, who wrote in 
various periodicals, under the name of Willi- 
bald Alexis, are as significant as spiritual. 
Zimmerman, Professor in Hamburg, advanced in 
his extemporaneous lectures the most admirable 
opinions upon Goethe, and which are hinted at, 
rarely indeed, yet for that very reason the more, 
profoundly, in his ** Leaves upon Dramaturgy." 
In various of the German universities, public 
lectures were read upon Goethe, and, of all hit 
works, it was *' Faust '' which most occupied 
public attentipn; Mi^ny continuations of it, and 
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commentaries upon it were written, and it be- 
came the worldly Bible of the Germans. 

I should be no German, if, upon the mention 
of '* Faust," I did not give the world some en- 
lightening thoughts upon it. For from the 
most powerful thinker down to the lowest wait- 
er, from the philosopher even to the doctor of 
philosophy, every one exerts his sagacity upon 
this book. But it is, truly, as comprehensive 
as the Bible, and, like this, embraces' both 
heaven and earth, together with the human 
race and its exegesis. The subject matter is, 
here likewise, the chief reason of the popularity 
of " Faust." The fact, that the author sought 
this subject matter from among the traditions 
of the people, is, in itself, a proof of Goethe's 
unconscious penetration, and of his genius, 
which was thus capable of seizing upon what 
was near at hand and most suitable. I may 
safely take it for granted that my readers are 
acquainted with the contents of ** Faust," for, 
of late, the work has become celebrated in 
France also; But I do not know whether the 
old tradition is likewise familiar here, whether, 
in the country and at the yearly fairs, is sold a 
gray, miserably printed book of blotting paper, 
adorned with uncouth woodcuts, wherein is 
significantly set forth — how the arch-magician 
Johannes Faust us, a learned doctor, an adept 
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in all sciences, at length flung away his books, 
and struck a bargain with the Devil, by the 
terms of which he was to revel in all the sen- 
sual joys of earth, but must give his soul to the 
pains of hell. The people of the Middle Ages, 
whenever they saw an exhibition of great men- 
tal power, attributed it to a league with the 
Devil; and Albertus Magnus, Raimund Lullus, 
Theophrastus Paracelsus, Agrippa von Nette- 
sheim, and, in England, Roger Bacon, passed 
for enchanters, necromancers, and conjurors. 

But far stranger things are reported of Doc- 
tor Faustus, who not only required of the Dev- 
il a knowledge of things, but the most posi- 
tive enjoyments ; and this is the very Faust 
who invented the art of printing, and lived at 
the pefiod when men began to preach against 
the authority of the Church and to indulge in 
independent inquiry. -So that, with Faust, the 
Middle-Age period of faith ceases, and the 
modern, critical, scientific period begins. It is, 
in reality, very significant, that, at the time, 
when, according to popular tradition, Faust is 
said to have lived, the Reformation should have 
begun, and that he himself invented the art 
which gave knowledge the victory over faith, 
namely, printing, an art which robbed us of 
the peace of mind attendant on Catholicism, 
and plunged us in doubt and revolution ; per- 
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haps there are those who would say, ''Which 
delivered us, at last, into the power of the Dev- 
il." But no ! learning, the knowledge of 
things by reason, and the sciences, give us, 
finally, those enjoyments, of which faith and 
Catholic Christianity had so long defrauded us. 
We become aware that men are called, not only 
to a heavenly, but also to an earthly equality. 
The political brotherhood, which philosophy 
teaches, is more ^beneficial to us than that pure- 
ly spiritual brotherhood for which we are be- 
holden to Christianity. Knowledge becomes 
the word, and the word becomes action, and 
happiness becomes the companion of life even 
upon earth ; and if, besides this, we are also to 
partake of that heavenly blessedness so ex- 
pressly promised by Christianity, why, we have 
nothing whatever to say against it. 

Now all this the German people have long 
profoundly anticipated, for the German people 
are none other than that same learned Doctor 
Faust ; they are that very spiritualist, who, 
with the spirit, has discovered the insufficiency 
of the spirit, and is now longing for material 
pleasures, and seeking to restore to the senses 
their proper rights. Yet there are still those, 
who, enslaved by the symbolic language of the 
Catholic poetry, wherein God is regarded as 
synonymous with the spiritual, and the Devil 
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as synonymous with the flesh, describe this re- 
instatement of the material as an apostacy from 
God and a league with the Devil. 

Some time, however, must pass away before ^ 
the profound prophecy uttered in that poem 
shall be accomplished among the German peo- 
ple, before they perceive, with the spirit, the 
usurpations of the spirit, and vindicate their 
material rights. That will be a revolution, thf 
mighty daughter of reformation. 

Less known than ** Faust," however, is Goe- 
the's **West-Oe8tlicher Divan," a more recent 
work, with which Madame de Stael had no ac- 
quaintance, and which we must here particu- 
larly mention. It contains the mode of thought 
and feeling of the Orient, in blooming songs 
and pithy proverbs. All exhales and glows 
within it, as in a harem of enamoured Odalisks, 
with eyes darkly glowing as the gazelle, att4 
their white arms stretched forth in ardent long- 
ing. 

* • # # 

Ofltimes does the reader feel, as if stretched 
out luxuriously upon a Persian carpet, and 
smoking the yellow tobacco of Turkistan from 
a long-stemmed water-pipe, while a dark slave 
wails the cooling breeze with the party-colored 
peacock fan, and a beauteous boy reaches him 
a cup of genuine Mokka coffee. The most in- 
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toxicating joys has Goethe here exhibited, in 
verse, so joyous, so inspired, so ethereal, that 
we wonder how that were possible in the Ger- 
man language. 

Besides this, he also gives us, in prose, (he 
most enchanting exposition of the manners and 
life of the Orient, of the patriarchal habits of 
the Arabians. And in such labors Goethe is 
ever gently smiling and innocent as a child, 
yet filled with the wisdom of old age. This 
prose is as transparent as the green-waved sea 
on a summer eve with breathless wind, when 
one can look far away into the depths, where 
sunken cities, with their forgotten magnificence, 
are still visible. And yet, oflentimes, that prose 
is as magical, as full of undefined anticipations, 
as are the heavens when the twilight curtain of 
evening is drawn athwart them, and the mighty 
Goethean thoughts peer forth, pure and golden 
as the stars. Indescribable is the enchantment 
of this book ; it is a bouquet which the Occi- 
dent has sent to the Orient, and many a strange 
flower lurks therein, — roses of the crimson 
dye, hortensias, white as the unveiled bosom of 
youth, the merry marmoset, and purpurdigita- 
lis, and twisted crocus, and, in the centre, lurk- 
ingly concealed, the quiet little German violet. 
This signifies, however^ that the West is weary 
of its chill and meagre spiritualism, and would 
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fain refresh itself in the healthful materialism 
of the East. Goethe, after having expressed, 
in " Faust,'' his discontent with the abstractly 
spiritual, and his longing after positive enjoy- 
ment, flung himself, as it were, with his whole 
spirit, into the arms of sensualism, when he 
wrote his ** West-Oestlichen Divan." 

It is, therefore, a fact of great importance, 
that this book appeared so immediately after 
''Faust." It was the last phase of Goethe, 
and his example exerted the greatest influence 
upon literature. Our lyric poets now sang of 
the Orient. It may, perhaps, be worthy of re- 
mark, that Goethe, while he sang so joyously 
of Persia and Arabia, expressed the utmost re- 
pugnance to India. He was displeased at In- 
dia with its quaintness, intricacy, and confusion; 
perhaps, also, this repugnance arose from his 
suspecting a Catholic arriere pensee in the Schle- 
gels and their noble friends, in the study of the 
Sanscrit. These valiant masters regarded Hin- 
dostan as the cradle of the Catholic system ; they 
there beheld the original of their hierarchy ; 
they there found their trinity, their incarnation, 
their penance, their transgressions, their chas- 
tisements, and all their other favorite hobby- 
horses. Goethe's disgust at India irritated 
them not a little, and August Wilhelm Schlegel 
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named him, on this account, with glowing fin- 
ger, ''A heathen converted to Islamism." 

Among the writings upon Goethe, which.ha?e 
this year appeared, a posthumous work by Jo- 
hannes Falk, entitled '* Goethe aus naherem 
personlichen Umgange dargestellt," deserves 
the most praiseworthy mention. The author 
has presented us in this book, besides a detail- 
ed dissertation upon *' Faust," (how could that 
be left out!) the most admirable notices of 
Groethe. He presents him to us in ail the rela- 
tions of life, wholly true to nature, wholly im- 
partial, with all his virtues and all his failings. 
Here, we see Groethe in his relations to his 
Mother, whose nature is s# wonderfully mirror- 
ed back in her son ; there, we see him as natur- 
al philosopher, watching the .caterpillar, which 
has inwoven itself and is ready to burst forth 
as a butterfly^ now, we behold him in presence 
of Herder, who is seriously reprehending in 
him the indifference with which he regards 
mankind, as they break from the chrysalis ; we 
gaze upon him in the court of the Grand Duke 
of Weimar, merrily improvisating, while seated 
amid the blond-haired ladies of the court, like 
Apollo amid the sheep of King Admetus ; 
again, we behold him, when, with the pride of a 
Delhi Lama, he refuses to acknowledge Kotze- 
hue, and Kotzebue, in order to depreciate 
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him,. contrives a public ceremonial in honor of 
Schiller ; and every where do we behold him, 
witty, beauteous, worthy of our love, a gracious, 
inspiriting being, as are the eternal gods. 

In truth, that .accordance of personal ap- 
pearance with genius, which we ever desire 
to see in distinguished men, was found in per- 
fection in Groethe. His outward appearance 
was just as imposing as the word that lives in 
his writings. Even his form was symmetrical, 
expressive of joy, nobly proportioned, and one 
might study the Grecian art upon it as well as 
upon an antique. 

'n. nff T^ ^f If ^p ^F 

His eyes were calM as those of a god. It is 
the peculiar characteristic of the gods that their 
gaze is ever steady, and their eyes roll not to 
and fro in uncertainty. Therefore, when Agni, 
Varuna, Yama, and Indra, assume the form of 
Nala, at the marriage .of Damayantis, she dis- 
covers her beloved by the twinkle of his eye; 
for, as I have said, the eyes of the gods are ever 
motionless. The eyes of Napoleon had this 
peculiarity ; therefore I am persuaded that 
he was a god. The eye of Goethe remained, 
in his latest age, just as divine as in his youth. 
Time, indeed, had covered his head with snow, 
but could never bow it. To the last he bore it 
proud and loily ; and when he spoke he became 
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still more majestic, and when he stretched forth 
his hand it was as if his finger were to prescribe 
to the stars their courses in the heavens. Around 
his mouth some profess to have seen a trait of 
egotism, but even this is peculiar to the immor- 
tal gods, and especially to the Father of the 
gods, the mighty Jupiter, to whom Goethe has 
already been compared. Verily, when I visit- 
ed him in Weimar, and stood in his presence, 
I involuntarily turned my eyes one side, to see 
if the eagle, with the thunderbolts in his beak, 
were not attendant upon him. I was just on 
the point of addressing him in Greek, but when 
I perceived that he spoke German, I told him, 
in that language, '* That the plums, upon the 
road between Jena and Weimar, had an excel- 
lent relish.'' Many a long winter night had I 
thought with myself, how much that was lofly 
and profound I should say to Goethe, if ever I 
should see him; and, when at last I saw him, I 
told him that the Saxon plums were excellent ! — 
And Goethe smiled. He smiled with those 
very lips with which he once had kissed the 
beauteous Leda, Europa, Danae, Semele, and 
so many other princesses or common nymphs. 

Les dieux s* en vorU. Goethe is no more. He 
died the 22d of March, of the year that is past, 
that momentous year in which our world lost the 
choicest of her mighty ones. It is as if death 
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had then suddenly become aristocratic al, as if 
he sought preeminently to distinguish the mem- 
orable ones of the earth, by sending them in 
companionship to the grave. Perchance in 
yonder shadowy kingdom he wished to found 
a peerdom, if so, he skilfully^ chose hia foumee. 
Or, on the contrary, did not death seek, in the 
year that is past, peculiarly to favor the democ- 
racy, since, in taking the renowned away, he 
levelled their authority, and thus furthered a 
spiritual equality ? Was it out of respect, or 
was it out of insolence, that death spared all 
kings, during the year that is gone ? Out of 
pastime, he struck senseless the King of Spain, 
but opportunely bethought himself, and let him 
live. In the year that has flown, not one single 
king has died. Les dieuxa^ en vont; as for the 
kings, we retain them still. 

Agreeably to that conscientiousness which I 
have strictly prescribed to myself, I must here 
mention, that se.veral persons in France have 
complained of me as having employed language 
far too harshly in speaking of the Schlegels, 
and particularly of August Wilhelm. I am 
convinced, however, that no such complaints 
would arise, were individuals in this country 
more conversant with the literary history of 
Germany. Many of the French know August 
Wilhelm Schlegel only through the works of 
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Madame de $tael, his noble protectress. The 
^ great majority know him only by name ; and 
this Dame strikes upon the memory as one of 
venerable celebrity, as does that of Osiris, of 
which they know only that it is a strange fellow 
of a god that was worshipped in Egypt. Of 
any other similai'ity which may be found be-> 
tween August Wilhelm Schlegel and the gpd 
Osiris, tbey are wholly ignorant. 

Since I was once partially enrolled among 
the academical disciples of the elder Schlegel, 
it may, perhaps, be thought that I am bound 
to some degree of forbearance in regard to 
him. But did August Wilhelm Schlegel spare 
the venerable Biirger, his literary father ? 
No ! and he acted according to habit and cus- 
tom. For, in literature, as in the wilds of the 
North American forests, the son strikes doWn 
the father to death, as soon as he becomes 
weak and helpless. On a former page I re- 
marked that Friedrich Schlegel was a more 
important character than his brother ; and, in 
fact, the latter lived upon the ideas of the form* 
er, and understood nothing but the art of de- 
veloping them. Friedrich Schlegel was a deep- 
thinking man, coonprehending all that was illus- 
trious ip'the past, and feeling all that was painful 
in the present. ^ But he comprehended not how 
sacred were these pains, how essential they 
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were for the future salvation of the world. He 
looked upon the sinking sun, and gazed in an-, 
guish upon the point where he had disappeared, 
and mourned over the nightsome darkness thai 
he saw stealing upon the world; hut he saw not 
the morning-red that was kindling afresh in the 
eastern sky. It was he who onqe named the 
historian, '' A backward looking prophet," and 
this phrase is his fittest characteristic. The 
present he detested, the future he trembled be- 
fore, and his prophetic vision penetrated only 
the past, which he loved. Poor Schlegel saw 
in the sufferings of the present, not the pains 
of regeneration, but only the agony of death, 
and with deadly anguish did he fly for refuge 
to the trembling ruins of the Catholic Church ; 
and this, in truth, was the most appropriate 
place of refuge for a mind constituted like his. 
Much of his life had he passed in a joyous 
gaiety, which he now regarded as sinful ; his 
sins called for a subsequent penance, and the 
author of ''Lucinde" of necessity became 
a Catholic. ^ 

This *' Lucinde " is a romance, and, with the 
exception of his poems, and a drama called 
'' Alarkas," which he imitated from the Span- 
ish, it is the only original production which he 
has led behind him. At the time it was pub- 
lished, this romance could complain of no de- 
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ficienc^ of eulogists. The most venerable 
Schleiermacher then published enthusiastic^ 
letters upon '' Lucinde." Indeed, there was 
no lack of critics who praised the production 
as a masterpiece, and confidently predicted that 
it would, in time, pass for the best book in Ger- 
man literature. Now such critics ought to have 
been incarcerated by the civil authorities; just 
as in Russia they imprison those prophets 
who prophesy a public calamity, until their pre- 
diction has been accomplished. No! the 
good gods have shielded our literature from 
such a misfortune ; this romance of Schlegel 
was soon universally flung aside by reason of 
its impure triviality, and is now wholly un- 
known. Lucinde is the name of the heroine 
of this romance, and she is a sensual, though 
talented woman, or rather a medley of sensual- 
ism and wit. Her very crime is this, that she 
is not a woman, but an wvivifying amalgaaia- 
tion of two abstractions, wit and sensualism. 
The Virgin may forgive the author of such a 
work, but from the Muses he must never look 
for pardon. A similar romance, entitled *' Flo- 
rentin,'' is erroneously ascribed to the deceased 
Schlegel. This book, it is said, is the compo- 
sition of his wife, a daughter of the celebrated 
Moses Mendelsohn, wbom he seduced from 
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her first husbaad, and who went over with him 
to the Catholic Cbarch. 

I believe that Friedrich Schlegel was serious 
with his Catholicism. In respect to manj of 
his friends, I have not the same charity. It is 
extremely drfficult in such cases to find out the 
truth. Religion and Hypocrisy are twin sisters, 
and each so strongly resembles the other that 
ofltimes they are not distinguishable. The 
same are their form, their dress, their language, 
only that the latter speaks in more measured 
and sofler accents, and oftener repeats that lit- 
tle word, "Love." I speak of Germany ; in 
France one sister is no more, and we behold 
the other still in the deepest mourning. 

Since the appearance of Madame de Stael's 
work upon Germany, Friedrich Schlegel has 
presented the public with two large works, 
which are, perhaps, his best, and, at any rate, 
deserve the most meritorious notice. These 
are his " Wisdom and Language of the In- 
dians," and his '* Lectures upon the History 
of Literature." The first nanted work served 
not only to introduce, but to lay the foundation 
of the study of the Sanscrit among us. Schle- 
gel was to Germany what Sir William Jones 
was to England. In the most talented manner 
did he familiarize himself with the ^language, 
and the few fragments which he communicates 
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ta bis book are tranalated in tbe meat masterly 
manner. By his profound power of insight, he 
thoroughly familiarized himself with the scope 
of the Indian epic rhythm, the " Sloka," that 
flows far as the Ganges, the sacred and trans- 
parent Ganges. How insignificant, on the 
other hand, does August Wilhelm Schlegel 
appear, who translated some fragments from 
the Sanscrit into Hexameters, and knew not 
how to praise himself sufficiently, that not a 
trochee had slipped into his version, and that 
he had so admirably aped so many of the met- 
rical tricks of the Alexandriners I Friedrich 
Schlegers work upon India is doubtless ren- 
dered into French, and I can, therefore, spare 
myself any further praise of it. All that I have 
to condemn is the secret intent of the author. 
His book is written to forward the interests of 
Catholicism. Not only the mysteries of the 
Church, but the whole . Catholic hierarchy, 
and its contests with temporal powers, did these 
partisans cull afresh from the poems of India. 
In '* Mababarata," and in " Kamanyana," they 
beheld as it were, an Elephantine Middle Age. 
In fact, when, in the last named poem, the King 
Wiswamitra contends with the Priest Wasischta, 
the contest touches those very interests con- 
cerning which the Emperor Heinrich strove 
with Pope Hildebrandt, although tbe point of 
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contest was, in Europe, denominated the ^' In-" 
vestiture," and in India, the "Cow Sabala.*' 

In I'egard to Schlegel's Lectures upon Lite- 
rature, the same objection may be made. F. 
Schlegel here looks abroad upon the whole 
circle of literature, stationed upon a command- 
ing eminence; but this eminence is ever the 
bell-tower of some Catholic church, and one 
hears these bells chime in with whatever he 
may say, ofltimes, indeed, one hears the croak- 
ing of the ravens that flutter around him. It 
seems to me as if church incense floated tow- 
ards me from this work, and as if none but 
tonsured thoughts stole forth from the most 
beautiful passages. Yet, notwithstanding this 
-defect, I know of no abler book upon this sub- 
ject. It is only by a union of all Herder's 
labors upon this branch, that one can gain a 
better general view of the literature of all na- 
tions. For Herder sat not in judgment upon 
the nations, like a High-inquisitor of literature, 
to condemn or absolve them, according to their 
degrees of faith. No! Herder regarded the 
human race as a mighty harp in the hand of a 
mighty master ; every people appeared to him 
a string of this great harp,^ tuned to a peculiar 
measure, and he comprehended, the universal 
harmony of its diverse sounds. 

Friedrich Schlegel died in the summer of 
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1829, in consequence, it is said, of a gastro- 
nomical excess. He was fifty-seven years of 
age. His death was the occasion of one of the 
most revolting literary quarrels. His friends, 
the priestly party, who had their headquarters 
in Munich, were indignant at the unofficial 
manner in which the liberal presses noticed his 
decease. Hence they calumniated and re* 
preached and vilified the German liberals. 
Yet of not one of these libjdrals could they say, 
" That he eloped with the wife of his host, and 
long afler lived upon the charity of the injured 
husband." 

I must now, seeing it is required of me, speak 
of the elder brother, A. W. Schlegel. Were 
I in Germany, and should attempt to speak 
of him, men would look upon me with amaze- 
ment Who is there in Paris that now speaks 
of the Giraffel 

A. W. Schlegel was born in Hanover, the 
5th of September, 1767. I do not know the 
date by his own confession. I was never so 
ungallant as to inquire of him his age. This 
date I found, if I am not mistaken, in Spindler's 
' ' Lexicon of German Authoresses." Hence A. 
W. Schlegel is now sixty-four years old. Alex- 
ander von Humboldt and other natural philoso- 
phers affirm that he. is older. Champollion w^ 
also of the jame opinion. 
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If I am to speak of his literary services, Imust 
first praise him as a translator. , Here, without 
dispute, his services are most extraordinary. 
His rendering of Shakspeare into the German 
language is masterly, atid never to he surpassed. 
Perhaps, with the exceptioii of Gries and Count 
Platen, Schlegel has the greatest metrical talent 
of any one in Germany. . In every other sphere 
of his exertions he can claim only a second, ofl- 
times only a third rank. In aesthetic criticism, 
he is deficient, as already said, iti a philosophic 
cal foundation, and his contemporaries tower far 
above him, particularly Solger. In the study 
of the ancient German, stands tower-high above 
him, Jacob Grimm, who, by his Grerman Gram- 
mar, has freed us from that superficialness with 
which, af^er the example of Schlegel, we had 
become accustomed to explain the monuments 
of the old German tongue. Schlegel might, 
perhaps, have made great advances in the study 
of the old German, if he had not sprung away 
into the Sanscrit. But the old German had 
become old-fashioned, and with the Sanscrit he 
might hope to attract anew the attention of the 
public. Yet even here he exhibits himself, in 
a great measure, as merely a dilettante ; the 
origin of his thoughts still appertains to his 
brother Friedrich, while all that is iscientific and 
real in his Sanscrit services belongs, as every 
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one knows, to Lasson, his learned collaborator. 
Fraiiz Bopp, of Berlin, is the genuine Sanscrit 
scholar of Germany, ranking before all others 
in this branch. In historical knowledge, Schle- 
gel once strove to link his own fame with that 
of Niebuhr, whom he attacked ; but if we com- 
pare him with this great inquirer, or if we com- 
pare him with Johannes von Miiller, with Heer- 
en, Schlosser, and similar historians, we can only 
shrug our shoulders. What claims, then, may 
he advance as a poet ? It is a question difficult 
to solve. The violin-player Solomons, who gave 
lessons to George III. of England, once said to 
his noble scholar, " Violin players are divided 
into three classes ; to the first, belong those 
who cannot play at all ; to the second, belong 
those who pl$iy very miserably ; and to the third, 
those who play finely ; your Majesty has al- 
ready elevated yourself to the rank of the se- 
cond class.'' Does August Wilhelm Schlegel 
belong to the first class or to the second class? 
Some say he is no poet at all ; others, that he is 
a very miserable one. Thus much I know for 
certain, he is no Paganini. 

Much of Schlegel's fame has accrued to him 
only from the unexampled audacity with which 
he attacked the literary authorities of his day. 
He tore the laurel wreaths from the old perukes, 
and raised no ordinary clouds of powder. His 
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fame is a natural daughter of scandal. As I 
have remarked several times already, the crit- 
icism with which Schlegel attacked existing au- 
thorities is entirely devoid of a philosophic ba- 
sis. No sooner do we recover from the astoti- 
ishment excited by his audacity, than we per- 
ceive throughout the emptiness of the so-called 
** Schlegel Criticism;" for example, when he de- 
sires to depreciate the poet Biirger, he compares 
his ballads with the old English ballads col- 
lected by Percy, and shows how much more 
simple, naive, antique, and consequently poeti- 
cal, these last named are, than those of the Ger- 
man poet. Schlegel fully comprehended the 
spirit of the past, especially of the Middle Ages, 
and he is successful in pointing out this spirit 
as it exists in the ancient tnonuments of Art, 
and in demonstrating their beauties in this point 
of view. But of the present, he comprehends 
nothing whatever; or, at most, he has caught 
but a few lineaments of the physiognomy of the 
present, and those generally traits of inferior 
beauty ; for, since he grasps not the spirit that 
gives life to his age, he regards the whole state 
of modern life as a prosing farce. Generally 
speaking, none but a genuine poet can compre- 
hend aright the poetry of his age ; the poetry 
of the past reveals itself far more easily to us, 
and a knowledge of it is far more easily com- 
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muniQated. Hence Sehlegel was most suc- 
cessful in crying up that great mass of poetrj 
in which the past lies entombed, at the cost of 
that in which the present lives and breathes. 
But death is not more poetioal than life. The 
old £nglish poems, which Percy collected, give 
the spirit of their age, and the poems of Biirger 
give the spirit of our own. This spirit Sehle- 
gel did not comprehend in the slightest degree; 
else, in the impetuosity with which this spirit 
occasionally bursts forth in the songs of Bur- 
ger, he would not have heard the rude cry of 
an unaccomplished master, but rather the strong, 
agonizing cry of a Titan, tormented to death 
by an aristocracy of youthful Hanoverian no- 
bles and scholastic pedants. This was, in truth, 
the condition of the author of '* Leonore," and 
of so many other gifled men, who, as indigent 
teachers in Gottingen, suffered penury and 
wretchedness, and finally died of misery. How 
could Sehlegel, the illustrious and illustriously 
patronised, the renovated Sehlegel, baron as he 
was, and decorated with the ribands of knight- 
hood, how could he comprehend that poetry in 
which Biirger loudly exclaims, '' That a man of 
honor, ere he will beg a favor of the great, would 
sooner depart the world famished with hunger!" 
The name Biirger is, in German, the same ^ 
the word for citizen. 
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What served still fur^er to augment the fame 
of Schlegel, was -the attention which he excited 
in France, when he afterward attacked the 
French literary authorities. We looked on 
with proud delight;- as our bellicose countryman 
showed the French that their whole classic lit- 
erature was worthless, that Moliere was a buf^ 
£K>n, and no poet, that Racine also was good 
for nothing, and that we Germans, on the con- 
trary, were to be regarded as the kings of Par- 
nassus. The burden of his song still wieis, that 
the French were the most prosaical people in 
the world, and that there was no such thing as 
poetry in France. All this did tbe man say, at 
a period, when so many leaders of the Conven- 
tion, of the great Titan-tragedy, wandered, in 
bodily form before his eyes ; at a period when 
Napoleon daily improvisated an excellent epic, 
and Paris was thronged with heroes, kings, and 
gods. Schlegel, however, saw nothing of all 
this ; while here, he did nothing but regard 
himself in the mirror; and hence it is very easy 
to account for his seeing nothing poetical in 
France. 

But Schlegel, as I have already remarked, 
could comprehend the poetry of the past, but 
not of the present. All the modern forma of 
society naturally seemed prosaical to him, and 
hence the poetry of France, that mother-soil 
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of modern societj, was whoUj incomprebeiiBi- 
ble to him. Racine was, of course, the first 
whom he could not understand; for this mighty 
poet already stands as the herald of the mod- 
ern period, beside the mightj King with whom 
that period commences. Racine was the first 
modern poet, as Louis XIV. was the first mod- 
ern king. In Gorneine, one still perceives the 
breathings of the Middle Ages. In him, and in 
the Fronde, one still hears the death-rattle of 
knighthood. For this reason he was often cal- 
led a '* Romantic Poet." But in Racine the 
whole system of the Middle Ages vanishes ; in 
him none but new feelings kindle into life ; he 
is the organ of a new state of society. In his bo- 
som the first violets of modern life unfold them- 
selves ; y e8,we may almost believe that we there 
behold those budding laurels, which, lately, in 
our days, have put forth with such vigorous 
power. Who knows how many deeds have 
bloomed forth from the verses of Racine! The 
French heroes who lie entombed by the Pyra- 
mids, by Marengo, Austerlitz, Moscow, and 
Waterloo, they all had once listened to the 
measures of Racine, and their Emperor had 
heard them from the lips of Talma. Who 
knows how many tons of fame in the Vendome 
column belong peculiarly to Racine ! Whether 
Euripides were a greater poet than Racine I 
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know not, but I do know that the latter was a 
living fountain of enthusiasm, whose draughts 
intoxicated, enchanted, and inflamed an . entire 
nation. What more would you ask of an in- 
dividual poet ? We are all mere mortals, we 
go down to the grave and leave our thoughts 
behind us, and when they have fulfilled their 
mission, they return again to the bosom of God, 
that gathering-place of the poet's thoughts, that 
home of all harmony. 

Now had Schlegel contented himself with 
affirming that Racine's thoughts had fulfilled 
their mission, and that the progressive age had 
need of wholly different poets, there would have 
been some ground for his attacks. But most 
groundless were they, when he attempted to 
show the weakness of Racine, by a comparison 
with the elder poets. Not only was he incapa- 
ble of appreciating the endless grace, the de- 
lightful pleasantry, and profound charm of Ra- 
cine's investing his modern French heroes with 
the costume of antiquity, and mingling with 
modern passion the interest of a spiritual mas- 
querade, but he was dolt enough to take such 
mumming for sterling coin, and to judge the 
Greeks of Versailles by the Greeks of Athens, 
and compare the Phsdra of Racine with the 
Phsedra of Euripides. This habitude of meas^ 
uring the present by the standard of the past 
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was so engrained in Schlegel, that it was ever 
his wont to scourge a younger poet with the 
laurel wreaths of an ancient one, and then, in 
order to depreciate Euripides, he knew nothing 
better than to compare him with the still older 
Sophocles, or even with ^schylus. 

It would lead me too far from my purpose, 
should I attempt to explain in what manner 
Schlegel, after the example of Aristophanes of 
old, committed the greatest injustice in thus 
endeavouring to decry Euripides. Aristophanes 
found himself, in this respect, in a situation most 
strongly resembling that of the Romantic 
School. His polemic was founded upon similar 
feelings and tendencies; and since Tieck has 
been denominated a" Romantic Aristophanes," 
so may the parodist of Euripides and Socrates 
be aptly termed a '* Classic Tieck.** As Tieck 
and Schlegel, notwithstanding their own disbe- 
lief, still mourned for the downfall of Catholi- 
cism ; as they strove to restore this faith among 
the people; as they, with this intent, attacked 
with ridicule and slander the Protestant Ration- 
alists and Enlighteners, the true more strongly 
than the false; as they cherished the most mo- 
rose antipathy against men who encouraged an 
honorable citizenship in life and literature, and 
ridiculed this citizenship as low, sectional, and 
narrow-minded, and, on the other hand, eon- 
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tittuallj praised and celebrated the proud, heroic 
life of the feudal Middle Ages ; so also did 
Aristophanes, who even ridiculed the very gods, 
jet hated those philosophers who were preparing' 
the overthrow of the entire Olympus^ ; he hated 
the Rationalist Socrates, Who was preaching a 
purer morality ; he hated those poets who were 
speaking forth, as it were, the new forms 'of so- 
ciety, as easily distinguishable from the earlier 
period of Grecian gods, heroes, and kings, as our 
own period is fVom the Middle Ages of feudal- 
ism ; he hated Euripides who was no longer, 
as were ^schylus and Sophocles, intoxicated 
with the Grecian Middle Age, but was fast ap- 
proaching to civic tragedy. I doubt whether 
Schlegel was really conscious of the true mo- 
tives which led him. thus to depreciate Euri- 
pides in comparison with the two other drama- 
tists of Greece. I believe an unconscious feel- 
ing guided him, and that he perceived, in the 
old tragedian, that modern democratic and Pro- 
testant element which was so revolting to the 
knightly and Olympo-Catholic Aristophanes. 

Perhaps, however, I pay August Wilhelm 
Schlegel an undeserved honor in attributing to 
him any settled sympathies or antipathies. It 
may be that he has none whatever. He was 
in youth a Hellenist, and first became a parti- 
san of the Romantic School in later life. He 
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was the leading performer in this new school, 
which was named in honor of his brother and 
himself; and he, perhaps, was, of all others, the 
Jast person who was at all in earnest with this 
Schlegeliam. He upheld it by his talent, he 
entered profoundly into its system, and rejoiced 
in it as long as prosperity was its attendant; 
but no sooner had adversity overtaken it, than 
he was again as deeply engaged in some novel 
branch. 

But, notwithstanding the downfall of the 
school, yet the exertions of Schlegel have borne 
good fruit for our literature ; particularly did 
he show in how graceful language scientific 
subjects might be clothed. Before his day few 
Germans ventured to write a scientific work in 
a clear and attractive style. Authors made^use 
of intricate and dry phraseology that smelt 
of tallow candles and tobacco. Schlegel ranks 
with those few Germans who smoke no to- 
bacco, a virtue for which he is indebted to the 
society of Madame de Stael ; and, generally 
speaking, be is indebted to the same lady for 
that outward polish which he knew how to turn 
to so good account in Germany. On this ac- 
count the death of this illustrious authoress was 
a grievous loss to our Grerman scholar, who 
enjoyed so fine an opportunity in her saloon of 
Iciarning the newest fashions, and, as her com- 
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panion in all the capitals of Europe, of seeing 
the polite world and adopting its most polished 
manners. A relation so imposing had become 
so essential to the joyous tenor of his life, that, 
after the death of his noble patrones»r he was 
by no means disinclined to offer his services to 
the celebrated Gatalani, as the companion of 
her travels. 

As alreiady said, the encouragement of ele- 
gance is one of the highest merits of Schlegel, 
and by his influence the German poets began 
to *tahibit more civilization in their manners. 
Already bad Goethe given a most influential 
example that a Grerman may be a poet, and yet 
maintain all the external courtesies of life. In 
earlier times, our poets despised all conven- 
tional forms of society, and the name of ^* Ger- 
man Poet," or, at least, of '' Poetical Genius," 
had acquired the most unfortunate signification. 
A German poet was, in those days, a man who 
wore a threadbare, tattered garment, manufac- 
tured baptismal and wedding songs at a dollar 
apiece, and, to make amends for the genteel 
society from which he was ejected, indulged 
the deeper in his potations, till, finally, at night, 
he sank besotted into the gutter, tenderly kissed 
by the sentimental beams of Luna. When old 
age crept upon him, he sank into still deeper 
wretchedness — ^a wretchedness, indeed, without 
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care, or whose only care consisted in discoyer- 
ing where the largest dram might be had for the 
least money. 

, Such a picture had J also drawn of a German 
pioet. How agreeable, then, was my surprise, 
when, in the year 18 19, being still a very young 
man, J resorted to the university of Bonn, and 
had the honor of standing, face to face, with 
the poet A. W. Schlegel, that genius in his art. 
He was, with the exception of Napoleon, the 
first great man whom I had seen, and never 
shall I forgjet the elevating sight. Even now 
do I feel that holy dread that flowed through 
my soul, as I stood before his desk, and listened 
to his words. I wore, on that day, a white coat 
of shaggy cloth, a red cap, long, blond hair, and 
no gloves; while A. W. Schlegel wore gloves 
glaceSy was dressed throughout, in the newest 
Parisian fashion, and thoroughly perfumed with 
high society, and eau de • mille Jleurs, He was 
a personification of nicety and elegance; and, 
when he spake of the High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, he added to the title, **My friend;" while, 
near beside him, stood his servant in the baro- 
uial livery of the Schlegels, and snufied the 
wax-lights that blazed upon silver branches; 
and upon the desk, before the wondrous man, 
stood a glass of eau sucree. Livery servants ! 
Wax-lights! Silver branches I My friend, the 
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High Chancellor of England! Gloves glacis! 
Eau sucree! What unheard-of novelties in the 
lecture-room of a German professor! This 
splendor dazzled us young people not a little, 
and me, in particular, and I thereupon wrote 
three odes upon Schlegel, each of which be- 
gan, " Oh, thou who," et cetera; only in poe- 
try, however, should I have dared to thou so 
preeminent a man. His exterior, surely gave 
him a certain preeminence. Upon his little 
head still gleamed a, few silver hairs, and his 
body was so thin, so emaciated, so transparent, 
that he seemed to be wholly soul, and might 
almost be regarded as the symbol of spiritual- 
ism. Notwithstanding all this, he had just 
married; he, the chief of the Romantic School, 
had married the daughter of the Church Coun- 
sellor, Paulus of Heidelberg, the chief of the 
German Rationalists 1 

Since that time, A. W. Schlegel has been 
lost sight of altogether. He has wholly van- 
ished. Vexation, at being thus forgotten, drove 
him, at length, after many years of absence, 
once more to Berlin, the capital of his literary 
splendor, and he there delivered a few lectures 
upon SBsthetics; but, during all this interval, he 
had acquired nothing new, and he now address- 
ed a public which had received from Hegel a 
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philoBophj of Art, and a science of aesthetics. 
Men jested and shrugged their shoulders. Hii 
fate resembled that of an old comedian, who, 
after an absence of twenty years, treads again 
the stage of her former success, and cannot 
conjecture why the audience greet her with 
laughter instead of applause. Terrible changei 
had come over the man, and for four entire 
weeks he amused the city with his follies. He 
had become an old, conceited fop, and passed 
on all sides for a simpleton. On this account 
the most incredible stories are related-'of him. 
Here, in Paris; I had the misfortune once 
again personally to encounter A. W. Schlegel. 
And, truly, of these great changes I had no 
conception, till my own eyes convinced me of 
them. It was about a year ago, shortly after 
my arrival in the city. I was just going to visit 
the house where Moliere had lived, for I honor 
mighty poets, and seek out with religious 
veneration the traces of their earthly pilgrim- 
age ; such is my worship. White upon my 
way, and not far distant from that consecrated 
dwelling, I espied a being, in whose furrov^ed 
features I discovered some similarity to him 
who was once A. W. Schlegel. Methought it 
was his spirit. But it was only his mortal part. 
The spirit has flown hence, and the body yet 
stalks a ghost upon the earth, although, in the 
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tteanwhile, it baa beoome aoinewhat oorpulent, 
and flesh haa agaia iaveated tkoae limbs so thin 
and spiritualised. Upon his bosom hung a 
multitude of ribands and orders. That once 
80 thin and grizzled head now bore a wig of 
golden yellow hair. He was clad in the new- 
est fashion of the year in which Madame de 
Stael died. And tben he laughed with the old« 
aged sweetness of a lady who has a lump of 
sugar in her mouth, and moYod with all the 
youthfulness of a coquettish child. Most won* 
derfullj^ indeed, had he renewed his youth, 
having, as it were, lived through a joyous se- 
cond edition of his younger days. He had at- 
tained a second bloom, and the very glow 
of his cheeks was, methinks, no artificial glow, 
but a healthful irony of nature. At that mo- 
ment it appeared to me, as if I saw Moli^re 
standing at his window and smiling to me as he 
pointed to. that melancholy, joyous spectre. The 
full laughableness of the spectacle at once came 
home to me, I comprehended the depth and the 
fulness of the jest, and felt how admirable a 
comic character might have been made out of 
that fabulous and ridiculous personage, who, un- 
fortunately, had met no comic author to work 
him up for the stage. Moliere was the only 
man who could have adapted such a figure to 
the The&tre Fran9ais; he alone possessed the 
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talent requisite for such a labor. All this did 
Schlegel fe'el in early life, and he hated Moliere 
for the same reason that Napoleon hated Taci- 
tus. As Napoleon Bonaparte, the French Cae- 
sar, deeply felt that the Republican Historian 
would not have painted him in rose colors, so 
had A. W. Schlegel, the German Osiris, long 
since felt, that, if Moliere, the mighty comedian, 
still lived, he never should have escaped his 
raillery. Therefore Napoleon said of Tacitus, 
that '' He was a calumniator of Tiberius," and 
August Wilhelm Schlegel said of Moliere, 
that " He was no poet, but only a buffoon." 

Soon afltcr this, Schlegel bade adieu to Paris; 
not, however, till be had been decorated by 
Louis Philippe I., King of the French, with the 
order of the Legion of Honor. The Moniteur 
has, thus far, delayed ofRcially to notice this 
event; but Thalia, the Muse of Comedy, has 
hastily marked it in her laughable note-book. 

After the Schlegels, Ludwig Tieck was one 
of the most active writers of the Romantic 
School. For this he strove, for this he poet- 
ized. And, in truth, he was a poet, a name to 
which neither of the Schlegels could advance 
a claim. He was, indeed, the son of Phoebus 
Apollo, and, like his ever youthful father, he 
bore not only the lyre, but also the quiver full 
of rattling arrows. He was intoxicated with 
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lyrical delight and critical severity, as was the 
Delphian God. And when, like Apollo, he had 
pitilessly flayed some literary Marsyas, then, 
with blood-stained fingers, did he joyously seize 
again his golden stringed lyre and sing a jovial 
love-song. 

The poetical polemics which Tieck sustained, 
under a dramatic form, against the opponents 
of this school, must rank with the most extra- 
ordinary productions of our literature. They 
are satirical dramas, which are usually compared 
withlhe farces of Aristophanes. But they are 
almost as distinguishable from these as a tra- 
gedy of Sophocles is distinguishable from a 
tragedy of Shakspeare. If, on the one hand, 
the ancient comedy has the same deference for 
the unities, the same undeviating action, and 
the same delicately perfected metrical regular- 
ity as the ancient tragedies, which it intended 
iojpaiody, so, on the other hand, the dramatic 
satires of Tieck are as wildly cast, as anglo- 
irregular, and as metrically capricious as are 
the tragedies of Shakspeare. Was this style 
a new discovery of Tieck ? No I It already 
existed among the people, particularly among 
the Italians. He, who understands Italian, can 
form a pretty correct idea of these dramas of 
Tieck, if he will. dream a little German moon- 
shine into the checkered, bizarre, . fantastically 
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Venetian, legendary comedi^a of Gozzi. To 
10 great a degree has Tieek borrowed the larger 
portion of his masks from this joyous child 
of the Lagunes! 

In pursuance of his example, many Ger- 
man poets made themselves maeters of this 
form of composition, and many farces were 
given to the world, whose comic efiect was 
owing, neither to humor of character, nor to 
drollery of intrigue, but to their transport- 
ing us at once into a comic world, a world in 
which animals speak and act like, men, and 
where chance and caprice • usurp the province 
of the natural order of events. This aiso we 
find in Aristophanes. He, however, selects 
this style in order to initiate us into his deep- 
minded views of society, as, fpr example, in the 
''Birds," where the most frantic actions of 
men, their propensity to build airy castles, their 
scorn of the eternal gods, and their joy at im- 
aginary triumph, are taken off in most laugha- 
ble caricature. Hence the greatness of Aris- 
tophanes springs from his extended views of the 
world and of mankind ; more extended, yea, 
more tragical were these views than those of ' 
the tragedians themselves, while his comedies 
were, in truth, "Jesting Tragedies.*' Thus, at 
the end of the play, Paisteteros is not present- 
ed to us as a modern poet would present him, 
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in his ludicrous nothingness, but, on the con- 
trary, he wins the Basilea, the beauteous, the 
wonderfully potent Basilea; with his ethereal 
bride he mounts aloft into the airy city; the 
gods are constrained to bow their wills to his; 
folly and power celebrate their nuptials together, 
and the play closes With the most joyous mar- 
riage songs. Is there, for a thinking man, 
aught more thrillingly tragical than this victo- 
ry and this triumph of folly ? 

Our '^ German Aristophaneses," however, 
soared not so proud a flight. They kept 
themselves aloof from that broad view of 
mankind. In regard to two of the most im- 
portant relations of mankind, namely, their 
political and religious relations, they maintain- 
ed the discreetest silence. No other theme 
than that which Aristophanes treated of in his 
** Frogs," did they dare to touch upon. As 
the main subject of their satirical dramas they 
selected the theatre itself, and, with more or 
less of humor, did they satirize the deficien- 
cies of the stage. 

We ought, however, to take into considera- 
tion the slavish political condition of Germany. 
Our humorists were compelled to refrain 
from every attempt at satire upon our princes, 
and therefore revenged themselves for this 
limitation, by their attacks upon theatrical kings 
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and greenroom princesses. We, who were 
almost wholly destitute of any enlightened, po- 
litical journals, were, so much the more, hless* 
ed with a multitude of sesthetical pamphlets^ 
filled with nothing but idle legends and theat- 
rical criticisms; so that whoever saw our papers 
would almost have believed that the entire Ger- 
man people was made up of prating muses and 
theatrical reviewers. Such a conclusion, how- 
ever, would have been strikingly unjust. How 
little satisfied we were with such a pitiable 
bawling became apparent afler the Revolution 
of July, when the flattering prospect opened 
upon us that a word of freedom might also be 
pronounced in our beloved country. Suddenly 
did papers appear in which the good and the 
evil performances of great kings were criticised, 
and many of them, who had forgotten their 
parts, were hissed out of their own capitals. 
Our literary Schehezeraden, who were accus- 
tomed to lull to slumber the Public, that unpol- 
ished Sultan, with their little tales, were now 
constrained to silence ; and the comedians saw, 
with wonder, how empty was the pit, notwith- 
standing the excellence of their performance, 
and how vacant was even the orchestra, the 
seat of the dreaded city critic. Previously, the 
good heroes of the stage had ever complained 
that they only were the public theme of con- 
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▼ersation, and that even their hoasehold virtues 
were unfolded in the newspapers. How were 
they filled with consternation when it appeared 
that, at last, nothing more was to be said of them! 
' And, in reality, when the Revolution broke 
out in Germany, there was an end of theatres 
and theatrical criticisms, and the terrified poet- 
ical novelists, the comedians and dramatic re- 
viewers, had full reason to fear ''that the arts 
would fall to the ground." But our country 
has, fortunately, been shielded from aught so 
terrific, by the wisdom and energy of the Frank- 
fort Diet; we cherish the hope that no Revolu- 
tion will break out in Germany : from the guil- 
lotine and all the horrors of freedom of the 
press, we are protected; even the Chambers 
of Deputies, whose competitions were so fatal 
to the earlier conceded theatres, are abolished, 
and the arts are rescued. Every possible ex- 
ertion is now made in Germany, and particu- 
larly in Prussia, in favor of the arts. Museums 
beam with the most meaning play of tints, the 
orchestras roar, the dancers leap their most 
bewitching entrechatSy the public luxuriates up- 
on the Arabian Nights, and theatrical criticism 
again blooms forth. 

Justin relates, in his History, that,whenCyrus 
had stilled the revolt of the Lydians, he knew 
no other way to tame the outbreakings of their 
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the School, the satirical dramas already allud* 
ed to, besides a multitude of poetical composi- 
tions of every kind, according to the new sesthet- 
ical receipts. This is Tieck's second manner. 
His dramatic productions most worthy of note 
in this style are, ** Der Kaiser Octavian," '^ Die 
Heilige Genoveva," andthe "Fortunat;" three 
plays constructed afler the popular legends of 
the same name. These antique traditions, 
which are still cherished among the common 
people, our poet has here clothed in new and 
sumptuous vestments. But, to make an honest 
confession, I like them best in their old, naive, 
true-hearted form. However beautiful may be 
the Genoveva of Tieck, still I prefer the old, 
miserably printed, Cologne edition of the pop- 
ular tradition^ adorned with its wretched wood- 
cuts, wherein is most feelingly figured forth the 
poor and naked Countess Palatine, with noth- 
ing but her flowing locks to shield her chaste 
form, and suffering the child of her sorrow to 
draw its sustenance from a compassionate doe. 
Much more valuable than these dramas are 
the novels which Tieck composed in his second 
manner. Yet even these are, for the most part, 
imitated from the old popular traditions. The 
most prominent are, V' Der blonde Eckbert," 
•and ''Der Runenberg." In these romances 
there reigns a mysterious accordance^ a won- 
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derful intelligence with nature, particularly 
with the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The 
reader feels as if traversing an enchanted for- 
est; he hears the subterranean fountains gush- 
ing in melody, and oA believes his own name is 
lisped forth amid the rustling foliage; the broad- 
leaved plants that trail along the ground twine 
fearfully around his feet; wildly strange and 
wondrous flowers glare upon him with party- 
colored and longing eyes; invisible lips kiss 
his cheeks with playful tenderness; lofly mush- 
rooms, like golden bells, ring as the^^ spring 
up beneath the spreading trees; vast, yet si- 
lent birds rock themselves upon the branches, 
and nod downwards with long and knowing 
bills ; all breathes, all listens, fills us with ter- 
ror, and awakens the most eag)Br curiosit^^. 
Then the soft notes of the hunter's horn sud- 
denly break upon the ear, and, on her white 
palfrey, flits along the beauteous image of a la- 
dy, the feathers waving from her cap, and the 
falcon perched upon her wrist. And this beau- 
teous lady is even as beautiful, as blond, as 
violet-eyed, as smiling and yet as serious, as 
true and yet as ironical, as chaste and yet as 
languishing, as the fantasy of our admirable 
Ludwig Tieck. Yes! his fantBsy is a grace- 
ful dame of knighthood, chasing the fabulous 
beasts of an enchanted forest, perchance the 
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most wonderful unicorn, that none, save the 
chastest maiden, may ever make captive. 

A strange alteration, however, now takes 
place in Tieck, and displays itself in his third 
manner. When, after the downfall of the Schle- 
gels, he had, for a time, kept silence, he pre- 
sented himself again before the public in a 
manner the least to be expected. This afore- 
time enthusiast, who once, in mystic zeal, had 
flung himself into the lap of the Catholic Church, 
who had so powerfully struggled against En- 
lightenment and Protestantism, who breathed 
only of the Middle Ages, yea, the feudal Mid- 
dle Ages, and who loved the Arts only in the 
outpourings of the affections; this very individ- 
ual now came forth as the opponent of mysti- 
cism, as the painter of civic life under its most 
modern forms, as an artist who demanded in 
Art an entire freedom from mysticism, in short, 
as a rational man. It is thus he exhibits him- 
self in a series of new novels, some of which 
are known in France. That he had studied 
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Goethe is clearly manifest in these productions, 
and, indeed, in his third manner he appears as 
a genuine disciple of this master. There is 
the same artist-like clearness, cheerfulness, 
quiet, and irony. To bring Goethe beneath 
its banners was a task beyond the power of the 
school of Schlegel, yet now we behold this very 
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school, represented by Ludwig Tieck, going 
over to the ranks of Goethe. This calls to 
mind a Mahometan saying, " The Prophet 
said to the mountain, ' Come hither to me,' and 
the mountain came not; when lo! a greater 
wonder still, the Prophet went forward to the 
tnoUDtain." 

Tieck was born in Berlin, the S 1st May, 1773. 
A number of years since, he established him- 
self in Dresden, and has been chiefly occupied 
with the theatre. He, who in his earlier writ- 
ings was constantly throwing out his gibes at 
aulic counsellors, as types of laughableness, 
he himself is now a royal Saxon aulic coun- 
sellor. The progress of events is more deeply 
ironical than even Ludwig Tieck. 

There is now a strange discrepancy appar- 
ent between the understanding and the fantasy 
of this author. The former, that is to say, the 
understanding, is an honest, sober commoner, 
standing far aloof from mysticism, and the warm 
partisan of utilitarianism ; the latter, that is to 
say, the fantasy, is still the knightly dame with 
waving plumes, and falcon upon the wrist. 
These two have contracted a strange marriage, 
and it is ofltimes piteous to see the sad and 
noble lady striving to aid her dry and civic 
spouse in the management of his household, 
or the business of his warehouse. Sometimes, 
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however, when at night the husband has drawn 
his woollen cap adown his head and is snoring 
soundly, the noble lady creeps from the bridal 
bed, mounts her snowy steed, and follows, as 
of old, the joyous chase athwart the enchanted 
forest. I cannot, however, but remark, that 
the understanding of Tieck has become more 
and more sombre in his later tales, while, at the 
same time, his fantasy yields up more and more 
of her romantic nature, and in the cool night 
remains, with yawning pleasure, in her bed, and 
even, with something like rapture, draws nearer 
to the side of her arid spouse. 

Still, however, Tieck is a great poet, for he 
can create forms, and bring forth from his 
heart words that press inward to our own. Yet 
a timid nature, a something undefined and un- 
fixed, a seeming weakness^ is perceptible in his 
earlier, as well as in his later productions. 
This want of resolute energy is apparent in all 
he has done and written. At least, in all that 
he has written, the traces of personal independ- 
ence are wanting. His first manner exhibits 
him as nothing whatever, his second, as a faith- 
ful shield-bearer of the Schlegels, and his third, 
as an imitator of Goethe. His theatrical crit- 
icisms, which he published under the title of 
** Dramaturgische Blatter," are his most orig- 
inal productions; still they are only theatrical 
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criticisms. In order' to portray the entire 
weakness of Hamlet^ Shakspeare represents 
him as a good theatrical critic in his speech to 
the comedians. 

To serious discipline Tieck has never sub- 
jected himself. He studied the modern lan- 
guages and the earlier fragments of our nativQ 
poetry. As a genuine disciple of the Romantic 
School, he, of course^ estranged himself from 
classic 'labors. With philosophy he has had 
nothing whatever to do; there seemed some- 
thing in it repugnant to bis nature. Upon the 
fields of science, Tieck gathered nothing but 
flowers and switches, in order to regale his 
friends with the former, and lash his opponents 
with the latter. To scientific agriculture he 
never devoted himself. His writings are bou- 
quets of flowers and bundles of rods, but never 
a sheaf of nodding corn. 

Next to Goethe, Cervantes is the author 
whom Tieck most imitated. The humorous 
irony, I might also say the ironic humor, of 
these two modern poets, difltises its fragrance 
throughout the novels which Tieck wrote in his 
last manner. Irony and humor are th^re so 
amalgamated that they seem to be one and the 
same. .This humorous irony is much talked 
of now with us; the ^'Goethean School of Art " 
praises it as a peculiar excellence in its master, 
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and it now plaf a a distinguished part in Get* 
man literature. It is, however, but a sign of 
our political thraldom; and as Cervantes was 
obliged to resort to it at the time of the Inqui- 
sition, in. order not to expose himself to the 
servants of the Holy Office ; so Groethe, also, 
under the semblance of humorous irony^ is 
accustomed to express thoughts, which, as a 
minister and courtier, he would not dare to 
speak unreservedly forth. Goethe never kept 
silence in respect to truth, but where he dared 
not show it in its nakedness, he clothed it in 
irony and humor. The honest Germans, who 
pine under every species of censorship and 
mental subjection, and still are unable to restrain 
the feelings of their hearts, are peculiarly oblig- 
ed to resort to forms of irony and humor. It 
is the only expedient that is still left to their 
honesty, and, in their humorously ironical dis- 
simulations, this honesty manifests itself under 
the most touching forms. This again reminds 
me of the wondrous Prince of Denmark. Ham- 
let is the most honest creature in the world. 
His dissimulation touches nothing but the ex- 
ternal man. He is whimsical, because whimsi- 
calness is less offensive to court etiquette, than 
straight-forward, open declaration. In all his 
humorously ironical jests, he lets one clearly 
see that he is but dissembling; in idl be does 
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and sajs, his real intent is perfectly apparent 
to every one who can see at all, and especially 
to the king, to whom he dares not speak the 
truth outright, (for he is too weak for that,) 
and from whom he, nevertheless, disdains to 
hide it. Hamlet is honest to the core ; none 
but an honest man could say, " We are arrant 
knaves, all;" and while he represents himself 
as insane, it is far from his thoughts to deceive 
us, for he has persuaded himself into the con- 
sciousness of his own insanity. 

It remains for me to mention two other works 
of Tieck, by which he has particularly won the 
gratitude of the German public. First, his 
translation of a number of English dramas of 
the period preceding Shakspeare, and then his 
translation of Don Quixote. In the latter, he 
has succeeded most wonderfully; no one has 
seized the ludicrous importance of the ingen- 
ious Hidalgo de la Mancha, and presented it 
again so truly as our admirable Tieck. Laugh- 
able enough it is that the very Romantic School 
should have given us the best translation of a 
bck>k in which its own folly was most amus- 
ingly lashed; for this school was affected with 
the same madness which inspired the Knight 
of la Mancha with all his follies. It sought to 
restore the knighthood of the Middle Ages, 
and rouse to life, the sleeping past» Qr might 
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it not be that Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
in his mad, heroic poem, sought to satirize other 
knights, namely, all indiriduals who struggle 
or suffer for any opinion whatever? Did he 
really design, in his tall, emaciated hero, to 
parody all ideal enthusiasm, and in the corpu* 
lent shield-bearer to parody the human under* 
standing ? Be that as it may, it is still the lat- 
ter which always forms the most ludicrous fig- 
ure in the piece; for the understanding, with 
all its collect of selfish proverbs, still trots along 
upon its quiet donkey, in the footmarks of en- 
thusiasm. Notwithstanding its deeper penetra- 
tion, it is obliged to participate with the donkey 
in all the sad mishaps which befall the noble 
knight; for ideal enthusiasm is so irresistibly 
overpowering in its nature, that understanding, 
donkey, and all, are* swept onward, however 
much against their will. 

Or might not the dee[^-thinking Spaniard 
have designed still more keenly to ridicule our 
human nature ? May he not, perchance, have 
intended to allegorize the soul under the form 
of Don Quixote, and the body under the form 
of Sancho Pan9a, and thus to make the entire 
romance naught else than a mighty mystery, in 
which to discuss,with most fearful truth, the long 
vexed question of mind and matter. This, at 
least, I see in the book, that the pitiful, material 
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Sancho must submit to much sufierance for the 
spiritual Don Quixote, that for the most noble 
designs of his master he ofl receives the most 
ignoble whippings, and that he is ever more 
reasonable than his lofly-trotting lord; for he 
is aware that whippings relish but poorly, while 
the sausage of an olla-podrida is most welcome 
to the palate. Truly, the body oflen appears 
to have more penetration than the spirit, and 
man oflen thinks more correctly with his back 
and stomach, than with his head. 

Among the idle follies of the German Ro- 
mantic School, the ceaseless lauding and prais- 
ing of Jacob Boehmo deserves to bie particu- 
larly mentioned. This name was, as it were, 
the shibboleth of these men. When they spake 
the name of Jacob Boehme, they screwed their 
thoughtful visages awry. Was it in earnest or 
in jest? 

This Jacob Boehme was a shoemaker, who 
saw the light of the world in 1575, in Worlitz, 
Oberlausitz, and left behind him a multitude of 
theosophical writings. These are composed 
in the Crerman language, and were, therefore, 
the more accessible to ou r Romancers. Whether 
this wondrous shoemaker was so remarkable a 
philosopher as many of the German Mystics 
affirm, I cannot too decisively judge, since I 
have never read his writings. I am, however, 
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convinced that he did not make so good boots 
as Master Sakoski. Shoemakers play, through- 
out, a conspicuous part in our literature, and 
Hans.^acks, who was born in the year 1454, 
at Nuremberg, and there passed his days, was 
lauded by the Romantic School as one of our 
best poets. I have read him, and confess I 
have my doubts whether Sakoski ever made so 
good verses as our old and admirable Hans 
Sacks. 

I have already glanced at the influence which 
Schelling exerted upon the Romantic School. 
Since I am to speak of him more at large in 
the sequel, I will spare myself an elaborate 
criticism at present. At all events, this man 
deserves our minutest observation; for in earlier 
days, he was the cause of a vast revolution in 
the intellectual world of Germany, and in these 
latter days, he has so altered, that the inexpe- 
rienced would fall into the greatest error, should 
they confound the former with the present 
Schelling. The former Schelling was a bold 
Protestant, standing forth against the Fichtean 
Idealism. This Idealism was an astonishing 
system, which cannot but appear most wonder* 
fulto a Frenchman; for, while in France a phi- 
losophy was springing up which embodied the 
ipirit and acknowledged it only as a modifica- 
tion of matter; while Materialism became the 
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leading tenet here, A philosophy arose in Ger- 
many^ in direct antagonisin, attributing reality 
to the spirit alone, declaring matter to be but 
a modification of the same, and even denying it 
a positive existence. It almost seems asjf the 
spirit had sought revenge, beyond the Rhine, 
for the insult received on the hither border of 
the stream. When men in France denied the 
spiritual, it emigrated at once to Germany, and 
there denied the material. In this aspect, 
Fichte might be regarded as the Duke of Bruns- 
wick of Spiritualism, and his idealized philoso- 
phy was nothing else but a manifest against 
French Materialism. But this philosophy, 
which was, in truth, the highest peak of Spirit- 
ualism, could maintain itself no better than the 
gross Materialism of France ; and Schelling 
was the individual who stepped forward with 
the doctrine, ''that the 'Material,' or, as he de- 
nominated it, 'Nature,' existed not merely in the 
mind but in reality, and that our perception of 
things was identical with the things themselves." 
Such is Schelling 's doctrine of Identity, or, as 
it is also called, his Pantheism. 

All this happened at the commencement of the 
present century ; then Schelling was a great man. 
In the meanwhile, however, Hegel appeared 
upon the philosophic arena. Schelling, who at 
a^ later period scarcely wrote at all, was now 
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eclipsed ; yes ! he even fell into forgetfultiesS) 
and retained only a literary, historical import* 
ance. The philosophy of Hegel hecame the 
ruling system ; Hegel was sovereign of the 
spiritual kingdom, and poor Schelling, now an 
overthrown and mediatized philosopher, wan- 
dered dejectedly along, together with the other 
mediatized lords, to Munich. There I Once 
met him, and could well nigh have shed tears 
at his pitiful aspect. His language was more 
pitiful still, it was an envious maligning of He- 
gel who had supplanted him. As one shoe- 
maker reproaches another shoemaker, whom 
he accuses of stealing his leather and making 
hoots therefrom ; so heard I Schelling, as I 
once accidentally met him^ reproaching Hegel, 
" Hegel who had robbed him of his ideas." 
"The ideas he has taken are my ideas," and 
once again, **My ideas," was the constant 
burden of the poor man's song. Verily, if the 
shoemaker, Jacob Boehme, spake in former 
days like a philosopher, so speaks, in these 
our days, the philosopher Schelling like a shoe- 
nlaker. 

Nothing is more laughable than this reclam- 
atory right of property in ideas. It is true 
that Hegel, in his philosophy, has made great 
use of the ideas of Schelling, but then Schel- 
ling never knew how to make any use of them 
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himself. He was ever philosophizing, but never 
could produce a philosophical system ; and, 
moreover, one may affirm that he borrowed 
more from Spinoza than ever Hegel did from 
him. Divest Spinoza of his stiff, old Carte- 
sian, mathematical form, and render him more 
accessible to the public, and perhaps it will be 
found that no one has so great a right as he to 
complain of the theft of ideas. All our philos- 
ophers of the present day, unconscious as i\iey 
may- be of the fact, yet look through the glasses 
ground by Baruch Spinoza. 

Ill-will and envy caused the angels to fall; 
and it is, alas! but too certain that vexation at 
the ever increasing importance of Hegel brought 
Schelling to^ the situation in which I now see 
him, namely, into the nets of the Catholic Pro- 
paganda, whose headquarters are at Munich. 
Schelling betrayed philosophy to the Catholic 
religion. AH witnesses accord in this, and 
loner was it foreseen that such must be the re- 
suit. From the lips of the mighty ones of Mu- 
nich how often had I heard the words, ** Faith 
and Knowledge must be united." The words 
were innocent as the flower, beneath which, 
however, lurked the serpent. Now I compre- 
hend your meaning. Schelling must labor with 
all his powers to justify the Catholic religion, 
and all that he now teaches, under the name of 
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philosophy^ is nothing else but a vindication of 
Catholicism. In addition to this, they specu- 
lated upon the collateral advantage, that so 
venerated a name would allure the wisdom- 
seeking youths of Germany to Munich, and 
that the lies of Jesuitism could be the mojce 
readily instilled into them under the guise of 
philosophy. Devotionally do these youths 
kneel down before the man, whom they regard 
as the high-priest of truth, and, devoid of all 
suspicion, receive from his hapd the poisoned 
host. 

Among the disciples of SchelHng, StefTens, 
at present Professor of Philosophy in Berlin, 
stands peculiarly prominent in repute. He re- 
sided in Jena at the time the Schlegels were 
there running their career, and his name is 
often echoed in the annals of the Romantic 
School. Later in life, he composed several 
novels, rich in acumen, but devoid of poetry. 
More important, however, are his scientific 
works, particularly his ''Anthropology." It 
is full of original thought, and has been less 
acknowledged than it justly merits. Other in- 
dividuals have possessed the art of laboring 
over his ideas and giving them to the world as 
their own. Stefiens has much more reason 
than his master, to complain that men have 
stolen from him his ideas. Among these ideas, 
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however, there is one which nobody, as jet, 
has been inclined to steal; it is his leading 
idea, his sublime idea : " Hei^rik Steffens, 
born the 2d May, 1773, at Stavanger, near 
Drontheim, in Norway, is the greatest man 
of his age." Of late years he has fallen into 
the hands of the Pietists, and his philosophy 
is now nothing but a lamentable, lukewarm, 
watery Pietism. 

A similar spirit is Joseph Gorres, whom I 
have already several times mentioned, and who 
likewise appertained to the school of Schelling. 
He is known in Grermany under the name of 
*<The Fourth Ally," a title awarded him in 
1814, by a French journalist, when he was 
commissioned by the Holy Alliance to preach 
hatred against France, and the man still gnaws 
upon this compliment even to the present day. 
To make a irank confession, however, there 
was no one who knew so well as he ho^ to 
inflame the hatred of the Germans aganst 
the French, by means of national recollections; 
and the journal which he published with this 
intent, ''Der rheinische Merkur," is full of 
such formulas of incantation as might have no 
inconsiderable influence should war break out 
anew. Since that period Gorres has almost fall- 
en into oblivion. The princes had no more need 
t>f his services, and let hin\ run, and when ho 
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began to sni^rl at this neglect, they even began 
to persecute him. It happened to him, as it 
did to the Spaniards upon the island of Cuba, 
who, in a war with the Indians, let loose their 
bloodhounds that they might rend the savages 
in pieces. When, however, the. war was at an 
end, and the dogs, which had acquired a relish 
for human blood, began occasionally to rend 
the limbs of their masters, then they uncere- 
moniously made way with the bloodhounds by 
superior force. When Gorres, persecuted by 
the princes, had nothing more to subsist upon, 
he flung himself into the arms of the Jesuits, 
whom he has served to the present hour, and 
is now one of the main pillars of the Catholic 
Propaganda in Munich. There I saw him, 
some years since, in the bloom of his debase- 
ment. Before a class, consisting, for the most 
part, of those belonging to the Catholic semi- 
nary, he delivered his Lectures upon Universal 
History, and had already reached the period of 
the Fall. 

What a fearful end awaits the foes of France! 
The ''Fourth Ally" is now condemned to nar- 
rate the Fall, year in year out, and day by day, 
to the Catholic disciples of the Ecole Poly- 
technique of obscuranti$m. In the man's de- 
livery, as well as in his books, ther^ reigns the 
utmost confusion, the greatest bewilderment of 
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ideas and words, and, not without reason, has 
he often been likened to the Tower of Babel; 
and he reallj resembles some enormous tower, 
in which a hundred thousand thoughts weary 
themselves out, and jabber and spout and quar- 
rel, and neither in the least comprehends the 
other. Ofltimes the vociferations of his brain 
seem quieted for a little space, and then he 
speaks long and still longer, and more weari- 
somely, while the monotonous words fall from 
his ill-humored lips like melancholy raindrops 
from a leaden spout. When, from time to time, 
his pristine demagogical wildness breaks out 
anew,, and stands in revolting contrast with bia 
monkish, pious words of humility ; when he 
whimpers with Christian love, while, ,at the 
same time, he, leaps, in bloodthirsty madness, 
from side to side, then we believe, we are gaz- 
ing upon a tonsured hyena. 

Gocres was born at Coblent?, the 25th Jan- 
uary, 1776. 

The remaining particulars of his life, as well 
as of the lives of his associates, I must beg to 
be excused from detailing. In the judgment 
I have passed upon his friends, the two Schle- 
gels, I have, perhaps, overstepped the bounds 
t>roper to be observed in the biographies of 
these men. 

Alas! How saddening is it to gaze with too 
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near a glance, not simply at these Dioscuri, 
but, in general, at the stars of our literature! 
Perchance, however, the stars of the firmament 
appear to us so pure and beautiful because we 
stand remotely from them and know not their 
private life. Doubtless there are many stars 
in yonder lofly heavens, which lie and beg ; 
stars of hypocrisy ; stars, constrained to acts of 
unworthy baseness ; stars which kiss each other, 
and then betray; stars which flatter their foes, 
and, what is more painful still, their friends 
also, even as we find them here. And the' 
comets, which are often seen aloft, sweeping 
onward like bacchanals of heaven, with di- 
shevelled beams of radiant hair^ are, perhaps, 
some dissolute stars, creeping at length, re- 
pentant and devout, into some obscure nook of 
the firmament, and hiding themselves, in ha- 
tred, from the sun. 

While speaking of the Crerman philosophers, 
I cannot avoid correcting an error very gener- 
ally current in France respecting our philoso- 
phy. Since the period that certain Frenchmen 
have occupied themselves with the systems of 
Schelling and Hegel, and disseminated the re- 
sults of their labors in their native tongue, ap- 
plying them, at the same time, to the relations 
of their own country, it is not unusual to hear 
the friends of clear thinking and of freedom. 
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complain that the . most frenzied reveries and 
Bophisms have been imported from Germany, 
aerring to embarrasa the mind, .and to invest 
every lie and every form of despotism with the 
semblance of truth and justice. In one word, 
these generous spirits, in thetr extreme solici- 
tude for the interests of liberalism, complain 
of the injurious influence of Grerman philoso- 
phy in France. But all this is unjust to the 
poor German philosopher. This name pecu- 
liarly attaches to inquiries into the remotest 
grounds of all knowledge and of all being, 
such inquiries having been the peculiar theme 
of the German philosophers before the appear- 
ance of Schelling. Kant's " Critik der reinen 
Vernunfl " was the flower of this philosophy. 
It is true that the metaphysical systems of most 
of the ante-Schelling philosophers were but 
too similar to cobwebs. But what objection 
was that ? Jesuitism could not employ these 
cobwebs to weave its net of lies, nor could 
despotism employ them to fabricate cords for 
binding the human spirit. Nevertheless, since 
the time of Schelling, German philosophy has 
lost this evanescent, harmless character; it has 
altered in hs very essence, and is now some- 
thing entirely changed from German philosophy. 
Since that period our philosophers no longer 
iBzpldre the foundations of knowledge and of 
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being; no longer do they float in ide&l abstrac- 
tions,-. but they seek out grounds to justify the 
existing order of things; they have become the 
vindicators of all that is. While our earlier 
philosophers dwelt piteously beneath the roof 
of penury ,and denial, and there with weari- 
some labor wrought out their systems, our 
philosophers of to-day are clad in the brilliant 
livery of power. They are state-philosophers, 
devising, that is, a philosophical justification of 
all interests of the governments to which thiey 
owe their patronage. Hegel, for example, 
Professor in Protestant Berlin, has embodied 
the whole Evangelical Protestant dogmatic in 
his system; and Schelling, Professor in Catho- 
lic Munich, now justifies, in hts lectures, the 
most wildly extravagant doctrines of the Ronv- 
ish Catholic Apostolic Church. 

Yes ! as once the Alexandrine philosophers 
enlisted all their acumen, in order, by an alle- 
gorical exegesis, to protect the waning relig^ 
ion of Jupiter from irretrievable downfall, so 
our philosophers have engaged in a similar 
struggle in behalf of the systems built upon the 
religion of Christianity. Little matters it to 
Qs whether these philosophers have a disinter- 
ested aim; when we see them in fellowship with 
the sacerdotal party, whose material interests 
depend upon upholding Catholicism, then we 
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denominate them Jesuits. Let them not flat- 
ter themselves, however, that we confound 
them with the Jesuits of the older school. They 
were great and might j, full of the power of 
wisdom and of wilL ; But alas for these en- 
ervated dwarfs, in fond credulity imagioing they 
can surmount the difficulties on which those 
dark giants made shipwreck! Never did the 
spirit of man devise more prodigious combina- 
tions than those by which the early Jesuits 
strove to. uphold the dogmas of Romanism. 
Yet success crowned not their, efforts, because 
they were bent upon the uplwlding of Catholi- 
cism and not upon Catholicism itself. As for 
ihe religion, considered in itself alone, it inter- 
ested them but little ; hence they ofl profaned 
the very principles of their creed, in order to 
invest it with power. They concerted with 
heathenism, with the powerful of the earth, 
pampered their passions, were murderers and 
traffickers, and, if need were, became even athe- 
ists. But in .vain did their confessors grant 
them the most soothing absolution; in vain did 
their casuists woo with crime and transgres- 
sion; in vain did they. rival the laity in arts and 
sciences, that they might enlist both into their 
service. Here their powerlessness became 
fully apparent. They envied the artists and 
the learned, and could themselves never pro- 
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doee any thing of eztrtordioaiy woHh. Pious 
hymDs did they compose, Mid domes did they 
build; but where, in their hyniBs, the spirit of 
fteedom should have breathed, there, sighs a 
trembling servility to the superiors of their or- 
der; and even in their «rchiteotttre, one be- 
holds nothing but cowering thraldom, chilling 
submissiveness, and nobleness springing from 
obedience. How truly did Barault once re- 
mark, '* The Jesuits could not oxalt the «arth 
to heaven, they therefore degraded heaven to 
earth. Fruitless were all their deeds and 
works. Life blooms not forth from lies, and 
God can never be rescued by the Devil." 

Schelling was born January 27th, 1775, at 
Wiirtemberg. 

Touching the relation in which Schelltng 
stood to the Romantic School, I have but few 
hints to give. His influence was mostly of a 
personal nature. Since, through bis influence. 
Pantheism has obtained repute, Aolure has been 
much more rationally comprehended by the 
poets. One class merges itself, with all its 
human feelings, in nature herself. The other 
class have adopted certain formulas of con- 
juration, by which they can bid something, 
bearing the stamp of humanity, gaze forth and 
speak firom nature. The former were properly 
the Mysticfl. who resembled, in many respects, 
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FeligioDiflls of Iii^a, who merged them- 
selves in nature, Bsad began te entertain a oom*-- 
munity of feeiiag with hen The latter might 
rather be regarded- ae en ch a a tera,. Galling^ by* 
theil^ ewnwill^ the hostile spirits forth from na** 
Uiroy and resemhling the Arabian conjuror who; 
knew hoW| according to his- caprice, to give 
life to every stone, or to petrify all that lived* 
Among the former is first to he tanked Nova- 
Its; among the Ibtter,. Hoffknan. 

Novalis saw, on all sides, only wonders, and 
those, too, wondejs of beauty. He listened to 
the converse of the plants; he knew the secrets 
of every youthfu] rose ; in short, he identified 
himself with all nature, and when autumn came 
and the leaves fell, then he died. 

Hofiinan, on the other hand, saw nothing 
but spirits on every side; they nodded to him 
from every teacaddy and from every Berlin 
wig. He was a conjuror, who changed men 
into beasts, and beasts into royal Prussian 
aulic counsellors. He could evoke the dead 
from out their graves, but life drove him forth 
to wander like a perturbed spirit. He felt this; 
he felt that he himself was but a spirit. Ail 
nature was now to him an ill-ground mirror, in 
which he beheld, a thousand times distorted, 
nothing but his own mask of death ; and his 
works are nothing else but one fearfully ago»- 
izing shriek in twenty volumes. 
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Hoffman does not belong to the Romantic 
School ; he stood in no way related to the Schle- 
gels, and still less to any of their tendencies. 
I speak of him here only because he is the reverse 
of Nov alia, a poet wholly imbued with the doc- 
trines of that school. Novalis is less known in 
France than Hoffman, whom Loeve Weimars 
has clad in so noble a costume for the French 
public, and thereby gained no small reputa- 
tion. With us, in Germany, Hoffman is now 
by no means in vogue, although he formerly 
was. In his day he was much read, only by 
tho9e individuals, however, whose nerves were 
either too firm or too weak to be affected by 
slight intonations. Those possessed of truly 
intelligent and poetical natures would hav« 
nothing whatever to do with him. By such 
individuals Novalis was greatly preferred. 

To make a frank avowal, however, -Hoffman, 
as a poet, was far superior to Novalis; for the 
latter, with his ideal images, is for ever floating 
in the blue air^ while Hoffman, with all his 
idle whims, still links himself firmly to earthly 
realities. As, however, the giant Antheus re- 
mained unconquerably firm so long as his foot 
rested upon his mother £arth, and lost his pow- 
er 80 soon as Hercules raised him up on high ; 
so likewise is the poet strong and powerful so 
long as he forsakes not the ground of reality. 
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and becomes powerless so soon as he floats 
fiiotastLcally to and fro in the blue heavens. 

The great resemblance between these two 
poets consists in this, that their poetry is, pro- 
perly speaking, n disease. Under this view, it 
has been said thatthejudgment of their writings 
was not the business of the critic but of the 
physician. The rosy tint in the poetry of No- 
yalis is not the hue of health, but of consump- 
tion, and the purple glow in Hoffman's imagin- 
ative pieces is not the flame of genius, but of 
a fever. But have we, then, a right to make 
such observations, we, who are not ourselves 
overstocked with health; and at a time, loo, 
when literature resembles a- vast lazaretto? 
Or is ppetry, perhaps, in itself ia human disease, 
as the pearl is only the diseased matter with 
which the poor oyster suffers? 

Novalis was born May 2d, 1772. His real 
name is Hardenberg. His affections were 
fixed upon a young girl who suffered and final- 
ly died of consumption. This sad story per- 
vades all that he has written. His life waned 
dreamingly away, and he died of the same dis- 
ease, in 1801, before he had completed his 
novel, or his nine-and-twentieth year. This 
novel, in its present form, id only a fragment 
of a long, allegorical poem, which, like the 
** Divine Comedy " of Dante, was to celebrate 
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all things in heaven and on earth. Heinrieh 
von Ofterdingen, the celebrated poet, is the 
hero of this romance. We see him, as a youth^ 
in Eisenach, the beautiful village situated at 
the base of that old Wartburg where have 
happened the greatest and the most stupid 
events; for here Luther translated his Bible, 
and here also certain mad-brained Germans, 
enamoured of old institutions, burnt Kamptz's 
^'Manual of Gendarmerie." Upon this hill also 
occurred that war of song, when, among other 
poets, Heinrieh von Oflerdingen entered the 
fatal lists in poetic combat with Klingsohr von 
Uugerland, as we find recounted in the Man- 
essischen collection. To the executioner be* 
longed the head of him who should be worsted 
in the contest, and the Landgrave of Thiirin- 
gen sat as umpire. There rises the Wartburg, 
invested with interest, the scene of his later 
fame, and overlooking the cradle of the hero. 
The opening scene of the romance of Novalis 
represents Heinrieh as beneath the paternal 
roof in £isenach: — 

" Already had his parents sunk to rest, the 
wall-clock beat its unvaried measure, the wind 
whistled against the rattling windows, and the 
schimmering moon gleamed at times across 
his chamber. There lay the youth, restless 
upon his bed, his thoughts reverting to the 
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stranger and his legends. ' Not his treasures,* 
said he to himself, ' ,have awakened this inex- 
pressible longing, within me, for avarice is a 
stranger to my bosom, but I yearn to gaze upon 
that cerulean flower. There it lies, ceaselessl/ 
before my mind, and I can neither sing nor 
think of aught beside. It .was. never thus with 
me before; it seems as if the past were but a 
dream, or as if I had slumbered over into ano- 
ther world, for in the world in which I once 
lived who ever had a care for flowers ? To 
this day have I never heard of such a passion 
for a flower.' ". 

With these words commences '' Heinrich 
Ton Oflerdingen," and the glow and fragrance 
of the cerulean flower pervade the whole ro- 
mance. It is strange and significant that even 
the fabulous personages of this book seem as 
well known to us, as if in former times we 
had lived with them on terms of most intimate 
familiarity. Old remembrances awake ; the 
lineaments of the heroine's countenance are 
familiar, and long beechen avenues open 
before us, in which we have walked to and 
fro at her side in joyous converse. Yet all 
this lies rin the distant twilight like a half- 
forgotten dream. 

The Muse of Novalis was a slender, 
pallid maiden, with serious, blue eyes, gol- 
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ien, hyacinthine locks, and laughing lips, 
with a little red mole on the left side of 
the chin. Indeed i fancy to myself the 
Muse of Novalis's poetry as that very mai- 
den who first made me acquainted with this 
author, as I espied in her beauteous hand the 
gilt-edged, morocco volume which contained 
*' Heinrich von Ofterdingen.'* She was always 
clad in blue, and was called Sophia. She liv- 
ed a few post-stations from Guttingen, with 
her sister the post-master's wife, a plump, joy*- 
ous, buxom lady with a fine bust, whose out- 
works, of stiff, pointed lace, gave it the setn« 
blance of a fortress, and that, too, ah impregna- 
ble fortress, fbr she was a Gibraltar of virtue. 
She was an active, driving, busy, housewife, 
and yet her sole pleasure consisted in reading 
the romances of Hofiman. In Hofiinan she 
found the man who understood how to jolt 
her uncultivated feelings, and kindle them into 
joyous excitement. To her pale and tender 
sister, on the other hand, the mere sight of 
Hofiman 's works was the most unpleasant of 
all sensations, and, if she accidentally touched 
them, she recoiled instinctively. She was as 
delicate as the sensitive plant, and her words 
were so fragrant, so melodious, that, when con- 
joined, they were poetry itself I have written 
down many of her sayings, and they are won- 
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drous poems, wholly in the style of Novalis, 
only more spiritual and evanescent. One of 
these poems, which she thus improvisated to 
me, as I was bidding her farewell for Italy, is 
a peculiar favorite with me. In an autumnal 
garden, where an illumination had taken place, 
one hears a conversation between the last lamp, 
the last rose, and a wild swan. The clouds of 
morning draw on apace; the last lamp expires; 
the rose-leaves fall from the stalk ; and the 
swan expands his white wings and courses on- 
ward to the south. 

There are in Hanover many wild swans^ 
which in autumn seek a warmer clime, and re- 
turn to visit us again in summer. They pro- 
bably pass the winter in Africa, for in the 
breast of one of them we once discovered an 
arrow, which Professor Bluroenbach declared 
to be an African arrow. The poor bird, the 
arrow still within its breast, had returned to its 
northern nest, there to expire. Perhaps many 
a swan, thus wounded, and -unable to pursue its 
flight, has sunk, powerless, upon the burning 
sands of the desert, or n^ay yet sit, with wea- 
ried wing, upon some Egyptian Pyramid, and 
gaze longingly toward the north, toward its 
cool summer nest in the fields of Hanover. 

When, late in the autumn of 1828, I return- 
ed from the south, and that, too, with the burn** 
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ing arrow in my bosom, my joarney led me to 
the neighbourhood of Gvottinged, and at the 
door of my buxom friend I alighted in order 
to change horses; It was more than a year 
since I had seen her, and the good woman 
seemed greatly altered; 

» # * • • . * * 

and, as I learned from the postilion, Pieper, 
she had even lost her relish for the tales of 
Hoffman, but, in compensation, drank more 
freely of brandy before she retired to bed. 
This is, by far, the most rational course, for 
brandy the good people always have by them, 
but the romances of Hoffman they are obliged 
to seek eight miles off, in the cir<sulating libra- 
ry of Gottingen. 

The postilion, Pieper,, was a diminutive fel- 
low, with a visage as sour as if he had fed on 
vinegar, whose sharpness had puckered him into 
littleness. When I inquired of him respecting 
the sister of the hostess, he replied, '' Made- 
moiselle Sophia will soon die, and is already 
an angel." How excellent must that creature 
be, of whom the sour Pieper would say, '* She 
is an angel ! " And he said this^ while, with 
high-booted feet, he was driving away the gag- 
gling and fluttering poultry. The posthouse, 
once of smiling white, was now as sadly changed 
as the hostess ; it was of a sickly yellow, and 
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deep cracks were visible in the walls. In the 
court-yard lay some broken carriages, and 
upon a pole was hung to dry the dripping 
scarlet- cloak of the postilion. Mademoiselle 
Sophia stood reading at a window above, and, 
when I went up to her, I found in her hands a 
book, gilt-edged, and bound in red morocco^ 
it was no other than the ''Ofterdingen" of No- 
valis. So, then, she had been reading onward, 
still onward, till she had read herself into a de- 
cline, and looked like an illuminated shadei 
But she had now assumed a spiritual beauty 
that touched me most feelingly. I took both 
her pale, emaciated hands in mine, and gazing 
deeply in her blue eyes, I asked her how she 
found herself? '* Well," she replied, and 
shortly after she added, " I am better; " while^ 
at the same time, she pointed, from the win- 
dow, to a little mound in the new grave-yard, 
hard by the house. Upon this naked mound 
there stood a single, small, withered poplar, ^ 
which a few leaves still adhered, and it waved 
in the autumnal wind, not like a living tree, 
but like the ghost of one. 

Beneath this poplar Mademoiselle Sophia 
now reposes, and the remembrancer which she 
lefl me, the book in red morocco and gilt-edge, 
** Heinrich von Oflerdingen*' by Novalis, now 
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lies before me on my writing-desk, and serves 
me in the compilation of this notice. 

Know ye China, the natire land of wing- 
ed dragons and porcelain teacaddies ? The 
whole country is .a cabinet of curiosities, en- 
circled by a wall of superhuman dimensions, 
and a hundred thousand Tartarian sentinels. 
But birds^ and, also, the thoughts of the learn- 
ed ones of Europe fly over this barrier, and, 
when satiated with observation, return to nar- 
rate to us the most exquisite tales of this curi- 
ous land and curious people. Nature, with her 
whimsical, complicated appearances, adventu- 
rous, giant flowers, and dwarfish trees, her 
chiselled mountains, her quaint, voluptuous 
fruits, and flnically feathered birds, is there as 
fabulous a caricature, as are the Chinese 
themselves, with pointed cues, reverential ges- 
tures, long nails, old systems, and childish, 
^nonosyllabic language. Man and nature can- 
not there gaze upon each other without an in- 
ward longing to laugh. However, they never 
do laugh aloud, because tbey are far too civil- 
ized and courteous, and in order to restrain 
-their laughter they make the most extravagant 
grimaces imaginable. Jn that land is neither 
shading nor perspective. Upon the motley- 
colored houses, a multitude of roofs rise like 
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expanded umbrellas, piled one above the other, 
to which are attached a host of metal bells, so 
that even the very wind, as it hurries past, must 
make itself laughable by an unmeaning tinkling. 

In such a house of bells, there once dwelt 
a princess, whose^feet were even smaller than 
those of the other Chinese ladres, whose little, 
obliquely slit eyes sparkled with more sweet 
dreaminess than those of the other dames of the 
Celestial Empire, and in whose little, tittering 
heart were huddled the most extravagant whims. 
It was, for example, her supreme delight to rend 
in tatters the roost costly tissue-cloth of gold 
and silver. When it crackled and tore finely 
under her rending fingers, then she shouted in 
transport. When, however, she had expended 
her whole possessions in gratifying this par- 
tiality; when she had torn in tatters all her 
heritage, she was, upon the^ advice of all the 
Mandarins, locked up in a round-tower, as one 
overtaken by hopeless madness. 

This Chinese princess, the personification 
of caprice, is likewise the personified Muse of 
a German poet, who must not remain unnoticed 
in the history of Romantic Poetry. It is the 
Muse that smiles so deliciously upon us from 
the poetry of Clemens Brentano, rending in 
pieces the'glossiesjt trains of satin and the mo^t 
brilliant lace of gold, while her destructive love- 
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liiiess, and high-toned, haoyant madDess fill 
the soul with gioomj raptore and pleasurable 
eadoess. For fifteen years, howerer, Brentano 
has lived at a distance from the worlds shut up, 
jes, inwalled in his Catholicism. There was 
nothing costly for him longer to rend in pieces. 
He had, it is said, torn the hearts of those who 
loved him, and every one of his friends com- 
plains that he had wilfully wounded them. 
Against himself and his poetical talents, he 
exercised his destructive propensities to the 
fullest excess. 

I would, in particular, call the attention of 
the reader to a comedy of this author, entitled, 
*' Ponce de Leon." There can be nothing 
more tattered than this play, as well in refer- 
ence to the thoughts as to the language; yet 
all these shreds live and twirl about in the most 
extravagant humor. One believes himself pre- 
sent at a masquerade of words and puns. They 
whiz giddily about in the most pleasing confu- 
sion, and the only bond of unity is the pervad* 
ing madness by which they are all afiTected. 
The most extravagant calembourgs rush, like 
Harlequin, throughout the entire play, and beat 
each other, on all sides, with their polished 
laths. Sometimes a more sober style of speech 
appears upon the stage, but stutters like the 
Doctor of Bologna. Now, there saunteni 
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along a phrase resembliog a white Pierrot with 
long and draggling sleeves, and vest-buttons 
of prodigious size, and then come hump-backed 
wags, with little legs, like Polichinelle. Love- 
phrases, with hearts of sadness, flutter around, 
like nodding columbines. All dance, and hop, 
and whirl, and hum, and, in the midst, resound 
the trumpets of Bacchanalian destructrveness. 
A long tragedy of this author, '* Die Griind- 
ung Frags," is likewise- very remarkable. 
There are in it scenes, in which one is in- 
spired with the mysterious terror which reigns 
in the traditions of long past ages. There 
rustle the dark Bohemian forests, there Wander 
the vindictive Sclavonian deities, and there sing 
the nightingales of heathenism; but already, 
upon the summit of the trees, there gleams the 
soil morning-red of Christianity. Some good 
tales, also, has Brentano written, namely, ** Die 
Geschichte vom braven Kasperl und dem schon- 
en Nanerl." While tlie beauteous Nanerl was 
still a child, and accompanied her grandam 
to the dwelling of the headsman, in order there 
to purchase some healing simples, after the 
wont of the common people of Germany, some* 
thing suddenly moved in the great chest, near 
which Nanerl then stood, and the child cried 
out, in terror, ** A Mouse! A Mouse!" But the 
headsman was more terrified still, and became 

10 
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serious as death, and said to the grandaniy 
*' Good wife, in this chest lies my beheading 
sword, and of its own accord it moves each 
time any one approaches it whom it is hereaf- 
ter to hehead. My sword thirsts for the blood 
of this child. Let me slightly scratch the neck 
of the little one with it. It is quieted with but 
a drop of blood, and thirsts no longer for its 
victim." The grandam, however, gave no 
ear to this sage counsel, and in after years 
had ample reason to repent it^ when the beaute* 
ous Nanerl was really beheaded with this very 
sword. 

Clemens Brentano may now be fifty years 
of age; he lives at Frankfort, in hermit-like 
seclusion, and is corresponding member of the 
Catholic Propaganda. His name is of late 
almost forgotten, and he is seldom mentioned, 
except when speaking of the reliques of ancient 
German poetry, which he published, in con- 
nexion with his deceased friend, Achim von 
Arnim. Under the title *' Des Knaben Wun- 
derhorn," firentano and Amtm published a col- 
lection of songs which they gathered, in part, 
orally from the people, in part, from fugitive 
sheets and rare publications. I know not how 
to praise this book as it deserves; it contains 
the most beauteous floWers of the German mind, 
and he, who would become acquainted with the 
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German people in their most love-inspiring as- 
pect, must study these traditionary songs. At 
this moment the '^Wunderhorn ** lies before me, 
and it appears aa if I were inhaling the fra- 
grance of the German linden. The linden plays 
a leading character in these songs; lovers com- 
mune beneath its evening shade; it is their 
favorite tree, perhaps because the linden leaf 
bears the shape of the human heart. This re- 
mark was once made to me by a German poet, 
who is my greatest favorite, namely — myself. 
Upon the titlepage of the volume is a boy 
blowing a horn, and when a German, in a 
strange land, looks upon it for any length of 
time, the most familiar notes seem to greet his 
ear, and he is almost overcome with homesick- 
ness, as was the Swiss soldier who stood senti- 
nel on the Strasburg tower, and when he 
caught the herdsman's note, flung down his 
pike, swam across the Rhine, but was soon re- 
taken and shot as a deserter. The ** Knaben 
Wunderhorn " contains the most touching song 
upon it, a song full of beauty. 

In these popular ballads there is an indescrib- 
able fascination. The poets of art strive to 
imitate these productions of nature, as men 
concoct artificial mineral-waters. Yet when 
by chemical process they have discovered the 
component parts, the all-important something 
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escapes them still, namely, the sympathetic 
power of nature. In these songs one feels the 
heart-beatings of the German people ; here 
reveals itself all the sombre joyousness, aH tlie 
idle wisdom of the nation ; here German an- 
ger drums its measure, here German jest pipes 
its notes, and here German love blends its 
kisses ; here drop the generous wines, and 
here, the unaffected tears of Germany ; the 
latter are oil more costly than the former, 
for iron and salt are there commingled. 

It is, for the most part, wanderers, vaga- 
bodds, soldiers, travelling scholars, and jour- 
ney men,"*^ who composed such songs. The 
greater part, however, we owe to the journey- 
men. How often, in my pedestrial journeys, 
have I associated myself with this last class of 
travellers, and remarked, how, when they were 
excited by any unusual event, they would im- 
provisate a snatch of native song, or whistle 
aloud in the free air. Even the little birds that 
rested upon the branches listed to the song) 
and when another lad, with knapsack and 
wanderer's staff, came sauntering by, the little 

* In many of the Crennan States, mechaBlcs, after they have 
finished their apprenticeship, are obliged to wander through the 
country for two or three yean, as alluded to in the text, and to so- 
journ for a longer or shorter period in the different cities and 
towns, in the capacity of Journeymen nadcr the maaUrs of tJieir 
respective OuUds* 
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birds wbistled the fragment in hia ear, then he 
adjoined the wanting lines, and the song was 
finished. The words fall from heaven upon the 
lips of such a wanderer, and he has only to 
speak them forth, and they are sweeter thiaH 
all the beautiful poetic phrases which we delve 
from the depths of our hearts. The charac- 
ter of these wandering journeymen lives and 
breathes in these songs of the people. They 
are a remarkable class of men ; without a sow 
in their pockets, they roam through the whole of 
Germany, inoffensive, joyous, and free. I have 
generally found that three associate together 
in order to make their pilgrimage. Of these 
three, one' is always philosopher, reasoning, 
in humorous mood, upon every thing that oc- 
curs, upon every motley bird that floats in 
the air, upon every travelling agent that gal- 
lops past them, and, if they come into a mis- 
erable district, where poverty-stricken hovels 
and tattered beggars are seen, then he remarks, 
with much irony, ** The world was indeed cre- 
ated in six days, yet how much still remains to 
complete it ! " The second wayfarer breaks 
in, only occasionally, with some saddening re- 
mark ; he cannot speak a word without curs- 
ing ; he rails bitterly against all the masters 
of the guild with whom he has ever labored ; 
and the unvarying burdeh of his song is a lam- 
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epiation that he had not left his hostess of 
Halberstadt, who fed him, dailj, on cabbage 
and carrots, a dress of blows for a remem- 
brancer. At the mention of the word, Halber- 
stadt, the third companion sighs from the 
depths of his bosom ; he is the youngest of the 
trio, and now wanders forth for the first time 
into the world ; his thoughts are ever reverting 
to the dark-brown eyes of his beloved, his 
head droops upon his bosom, and he speaks 
never a word. 

''Des Knaben Wunderhorn"is so remark- 
able a monument of our literature, and has ex- 
erted so powerful an influence upon the lyric 
poets of the Romantic School, especially upon 
our excellent Uhland, that I cannot let it pass 
unnoticed. This book and the " Niebelungen- 
Ited" played a conspicuous part during the 
reign of the aforesaid school: The last named 
work also claims particular notice at my hands. 
For a long time nothing else was spoken of but 
the '' NiebeluDgenlied," and the classic phi- 
lologists were not a little vexed when they 
heard this epos compared with the ^' Iliad/' and 
when it was even a contest which of the two 
were the more excellent. The public on that 
occasion looked precisely like a child whom 
some one asks, " Had you rather have a horse 
or a cake of gingerbread ? '' 
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Nevertheless, this '* Niebelungenlied '^ is a 
poem of nervous energy. A Frenchman can 
faardij form an idea of it, much less of the lan- 
guage in which it is written. It is a language 
of stone, and the verses are, as it were, rhyth- 
mical stone blocks. Here and there, from out 
the rifls, red flowers well forth, like drops of 
blood, or the lank ivy trails downward like 
green tears. Of the giant passions that stir 
themselves in this poem no idea whatever can 
be formed by a race of men so diminutive and 
gentle as our own. Picture to yourselves a 
aerene summer night ; the stars pallid as silver, 
yet large as suns, stepping forth into the blue 
heavend, and all the gothic domes of Europe 
giving themselves a rendezvous upon some 
illimitable plain. Lo ! the Strasburg Minster 
advances with calm and measured step ; the 
Dome of Cologne, the Campanile of Florence, 
the Cathedral of Rouen, and many others fol- 
lowing in her train, and graciously paying 
their court to Notre-Dame-de-Paris. True, 
their step is somewhat helpless, some among 
them limp a little by the way, and, oftentimes, 
one cannot but smile at their wavering ; this 
smile, however^ soon ceases when we see 
their stormy passions kindling, and«how they 
strive to murder one another. Notre-Dame- 
de-Paris raises, in desperation, both her stony 
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arms to heaven, suddenly graspa a sword, and 
strikes from her body the head of the might- 
iest of nil the domes. But no! even then you 
can form to yourself no idea of the leading 
characters of the '' Niebelungenlied ;'' no 
tower is so high, and no stone so hard, as the 
wrathful Hagen and the revengeful Chrim- 
hilde. 

But who was the author of this book ? As 
little do we know who wrote the ** Niebelun- 
genlied " as we do the name of the poet who 
wrote the songs of the people. Strange! 
How seldom do we know the names of the 
authors of the most admirable books, of poems, 
architecture, and the other monuments of art ! 
How is the architect named who conceived the 
idea of the Cathedral of Cologne ? Who 
painted, in that Cathedral, the altar-picture, in 
which the beauteous Mother of God and the 
Three Holy Kings are represented to the very 
life ? Who penned the book of Job, that has 
brought consolation to so many of the suffer- 
ing race of man ? Men forget but too readi- 
ly the names of their benefactors ; the names 
of the good and the noble, whose only care 
was the advancement of their fellow-men, are 
but seldom household words with the many, 
and yet their stupid memory preserves the 
names of their oppressors, and of the heroea 
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of ruthless war. The tree of the human race 
remembers not the silent gardener who has 
shielded it from the chilling winds, refreshed it 
in the parching heat, and protected it from 
the noxious beast, yet faithfully retains the 
name which the sharpened steel has canred 
upon its bark, and transmits it, in ever increas- 
ing greatness, to the remotest generations. 

The names of Brentano and Arnim are com- 
monly associated because of their conjoint 
publication of the *' Wunderhorn," and since 
I have spoken of the first, I can by no means 
omit the last, particularly as his claims upon 
our notice are of the highest order. Ludwig 
•Achim von Arnim is a distinguished poet, and 
was one of the most original thinkers of the 
Romantic School The friends of the fantas- 
tical would find more to gratify their taste in 
Arnim than in any other German author.- In 
this respect he surpasses both Hoffman and 
Novalis. He covld assimilate himself more 
intimately with nature than the latter, and 
could evoke spectres far more terrific than 
those of Hoffman. Yes ! when at times I have 
looked upon Hoffman himself, he has appeared 
to me but a poetical creation of Arnim. To 
the mass- of the people this author remains 
wholly unknown^ and it is among the literati 
alone that he has gained renown ; yet even 
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thej, while they acoord him the .uost uncondi- 
tional respect, have never praised him publicly 
as he deserves. There were even some au-* 
thors who were accustomed to speak slighting- 
ly of him, but they Were the very individuals 
who imitated his style. One can apply to them 
the same language which Stevens applied to 
Voltaire, when he depreciated Shakspeare after 
using *' Othello " as a model for *^ Orosman,'' 
'' Such men resemble thieves, who set in flames 
the building from which they have been pur- 
loining." Why is it that Tieck never spake 
becomingly of Arnim — Tieck, who could pour 
out such spiritual treasures upon so many an 
insignificant composition ? The Schlegels 
also passed him by in neglect. It is true that 
after his death he received a kind of necro- 
loguie from one member of the School. I be- 
lieve the honest reason that Arnim's merit was 
80 kept in the background was this, he re- 
mained too much of a Protestant for his Cath- 
olic friends, while the Protestants suspected 
him of a lurking fondness for Catholicism. 
But why is it that the people never ^fancied 
him — the people who had access to his roman>- 
ces and novels in every circulating library in 
Germany ? . Even Hoffman was hardly noticed 
in our literary publications and sBsthetic pam* 
phlets ; the higher criticism maintained, in re- 
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spect to him, a dignified silence, and still he 
was perused on every hand. Why, then, 
have the German people neglected an author 
whose fancy was of such world«embracing span, 
whose mind sounded the most terrific depths, 
and whose descriptive powers no one could 
surpass ? A Bomething was wanting in this 
poet, and that something was exactly what the 
people demand in an author, namely*— /t/e. 
The people demand of an author, that he 
should sympathise with their every-day pas- 
sions, that he should awaken the feelings of 
their bosoms either to joy or sorrow. The 
people wish to be excited, and this necessity 
Arnim could not satisfy. He was a poet, not 
of life, but of death. In M that he has writ- 
ten there reigns only a shadowy movement. 
The figures hurry rapidly by ; they move their 
lips as if they spake ; yet one sees their words 
only, one hears them not. These figures 
spring forward, writhe, stand upon their heads, 
secretly approach us, and whisper lightly in 
our ear, ** We are dead! " Such a represen- 
tation would be too terrific and painful, were 
it not for the Arnim-grace which spreads over 
every one of his poems, like the smile of a 
child— rbut of a child in death. Arnim could 
describe love, yes, sensuality, but even then 
we cannot sympathise with him.; we see 
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beauteous forms, heaving bosoms, and symmet- 
rical limbs, but all is eaveloped in* the dank 
cerements of the grave. 

Oftentimes Amim is even witty, dnd we can- 
not refrain from laughter, yet it is such a 
laughter as if death should tickle us with his 
scythe. Generally, however, he is serious, as 
serious as a dead German. A living German, 
we all know, is serious enough ; what, then, 
must it be with one in death ! You can form 
no conception how serious we Germans are 
when dead ; our countenances are still more 
elongated than in life ; and the very worms, that 
feed upon us, grow melancholy at the sight. 
The French are astonished that Hoffman can 
be so fearfully grav%, yet his gravity is child's 
play in comparison with Arnim-s. When Hoff- 
man evokes his deathly figures, and they issue 
forth from out the grave and encircle him in 
the dance, he himself trembles, and wheels 
round in the midst of them, and makes the 
strangest, monkey-like grimaces. But when 
Amim conjures his dead ones, it is as if a gen- 
eral were reviewing his troops ; there - he sits 
calmly upon his spectral steed, and bids the 
dreadful hosts defile before him, which, as they 
pass, gaze fearfully upon htm, and seem as if 
they trembled at his aspect. He gives them, 
however, a friendly nod. 
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Ludwig Achim von Arnim was born in 1784, 
in the Marche of Brandenburg^ and died in the 
winter of 1830. He wrote dramatic poenUf 
romances, and novels. His dramas are full 
of deep-felt poetrj, particularly one among 
them, entitled, " Der Auerhahn." The first 
scene would not be discreditable to the highest 
poet. How faithfully, how truly has he there 
painted the most melancholy ennui! One of 
the three natural sons of the deceased Land- 
grave sits in solitude, in the broad and deso- 
late hall of the castle, and talks yawningly to 
himself, and complains that his legs are ever 
growing longer beneath the table, and that the 
morning wind pipes so coldly through his teeth. 
His brother, the simple Fran2, now comes 
lounging in, clad in the garments of his depart- 
ed father, which hang dangling from his body, 
and dejectedly remembers that this is the very 
hour at which, in other days, he helped his 
father dress, and how the old man would of- 
ten throw him a crust of bread, which he could 
no longer bite with his crumbling teeth, and in 
ill-humor occasionally give him a kick; this 
last recollection moves the simple Franz to 
tears, and he mourns that his father is now 
dead, and can no longer give him a kick. 
^ Arnim 's romances are, '* Die Kronwachter," 
and' '* Grafin Dolores." The opening scene 
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of the first of these is also admirable; it passes 
in the watchtower of Waiblingen, in the cosey 
little chamber of the watchman, and his buxom, 
corpulent wife, who, after all, is not so fat as 
is affirmed in the city below. In fact it is 
gross calumny, the story that is there circulat- 
ed respecting her, namely, that she grew so 
corpulent while living in the upper story of the 
tower, that she could no longer descend the 
tower-steps, and afler the death of h^r first 
husband, the old watchman, found herself con- 
sequently necessitated to marry his successor. 
The good woman, in her lofly dwelling, grieved 
not a little that such slanderous reports should 
gain credence in the city, while the only reason 
she could not descend the tower-steps was sim- 
ply, that it made her dizzy. 

The second romance of Arnim, " Orafin Do- 
lores," is also excellent in its commencement; 
and the author describes to us the poetry of 
poverty, and that, too, a noble poverty, such as 
he, suffering as he then did the direst penury, 
has often chosen for his theme. What a 
roaster Arnim is here also in poftraying waste 
and ruin! It seems to me as if I had ever be- 
fore my eyes the desolate castle of the young 
Grafin Dolores, which is the more seemingly 
desolate since the old Count commenced, but 
never finished it, according to the cheerful taste 
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of Italy. Now it is a modern ruin, and the 
castle-garden is all laid waste. The yew trees, 
once symmetrically trimmed along the alleys, 
now exhibit a shaggy wildness; the laurel and 
oleander trail sadly along the ground ; the large 
and beauteous flowers are entwined with loath- 
some weeds; the statues of the gods have tum- 
bled from their pedestals, and a couple of mis- . 
chievous urchins crouch beside the image of a 
poor Venus. When the old Count, after a 
long absence, returns home to his castle, the 
strange conduct of his household, particularly 
of his lady, fills him with amazement. At table, 
all wears a most unwonted aspect, because the 
poor lady had drooped in grief, and, as well as 
her menials, had been long since dead. The 
Count himself begins to suspect, at last, that he 
is dwelling in the midst of none but spectres, 
and, without form or leave-taking, journeys in 
silence from the castle. 

It appears to me that the richest of all Ar- 
nim's novels is his '* Isabella von Egypten." 
In it the wandering life of the gypsies, or, as 
they are called in France, Bohemians, or 
Egyptians, is portrayed. There lives and 
thrives, that wondrous people of whom tradition 
has sung so much; the swarthy countenance, 
the joyous, dewy eye, and the saddening mys- 
tery are all there. Their checkered and pre- 
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tended joyousness masks a deep and mjstic 
pain; for, according to the tradition so insinu- 
atingly unfolded in these volumes, the gypsies 
are constrained to wander, a weary period, over 
the whole earth, to do penance for the inhospita- 
ble cruelty with which their early ancestors had 
repulsed the Holy Mother of God and her In- 
fimt Son, when, in their flight to Egypt, they 
sought night-quarters at their hands. On this 
account, also, men deemed themselves justified 
in treating them with cruelty. Since in the 
Middle Ages there were no philosophers of the 
Schelling School, it became the province of 
poetry to palliate the most unworthy and revolt- 
ing laws. Against no class were these laws 
more barbarous than against the devoted gyp- 
sies. In many countries it was allowable, up- 
on the merest suspicion of theft, to string up 
the victim without trial or judgment. In such 
a manner was executed their . leader, Michael, 
whom they styled, " Duke of Egypt." Ar- 
nim's novel opens with this sad event. By 
night, the gypsies . take their murdered leader 
from the gallows-tree, fling his red and princely 
mantle over his shoulders, place his silver crown 
upon his head, and plunge him in the Scheldt, 
firmly persuaded that the compassionate stream 
will bear him home to his beloved Egypt. The 
poor gypsy princess, Isabella, Michael's daugh- 
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ter, unknowing of the mournfiil event, and 
dwelling in a desolate and ruined house upon 
the borders of the stream, hears at night the 
sullen murmur of the waters, aiid suddenly be* 
holds her pallid father emerging from the waves, 
decked in the purple shroud of death, while the 
moon flings a saddening gleam upon his silver 
crown. The heart of the lovely child almost 
breaks in unspeakable anguish; in vain she 
strives to arrest her father's deathly form; on* 
'ward he calmly floats towards Egypt, towards 
his native, wondrous land, where gypsies await 
his coming, in order to lay him, with beseem- 
ing worth, in one of the mighty Pyramids. 
Afiecting is the feast of death with which the 
poor child honors her departed parent; she lays 
her white veil over a field-stone, and places 
food and drink upon it, which she solemnly 
consumes. 

Deeply affecting is every thing which the 
excellent Arnim tells us of the gypsies, for 
whom he has already, in other parts of his 
works, exhibited his compassion ; as, for exam- 
ple, in his Appendix to the ^'Wunderhorn,'' 
where he aflirms that we are indebted to the 
gypsies for so much that is valuable and bene-i 
ficial, particularly for the greater portion of our 
medicines. We have thrust them aside with 
ingratitude and persecution. With all their 

11 
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loYe towards us, b« complains that thej coald 
aerer wia a home among os. He compares 
them, in thb respect^ with the dwarfii, of whom 
tradition sajs, that thej collected every thing 
together which their great and powerful foes 
could desire to feast upon; yet, because they 
once, in extreme necessity, gleaned a few peas 
fiom the field, they were unmercifully beaten 
and driTcn from the land. It was, indeed, a 
sorry spectacle, to see these poor little beinge 
tramping away by night, over the bridges, like 
a flock of sheep, and each one laying down a 
little coin, until they had filled a cask with them. 

A translation of this novel, "Isabella von 
Egypten," would not only give the French an 
idea of Arnira's writings, but would convince 
them that all the fearful, dismal, terrific, and 
ghostly tales, which they have so painfully 
wrung from their imaginations of late, are, in 
comparison with the creations of Arnim, only 
the rosy, morning dreams of an opera-dancing 
girl. In all the French tales of terror, there 
is not stowed so much that is direful, as in the 
■ingle carriage which Arnim drives from Brake 
to Brussels, and in which the four following 
personages are seated, side by side. 

1. An old gypsy, who is at the same, time a 
witch. She resembles the fairest of the seven 
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deadly sins, and struts in silk and golden span* 
gles. 

2. A dead " Bear-skin," wtio,. in order to 
earn a few ducats, rises from forth the graye, 
and binds bknself as a seryant for seven years. 
He is a corpulent corse, with an outer garment 
of white bearnskin, from whence he derives 
his name of Bi^ar-skin, and yiet is ever shud- 
deHng with cold. 

3. A Golem, namely a figure of day; in 
form and in all her motions exactly resembling 
a beautiful woman. Upon her forehead, but 
concealed beneath her black curls, stands, in 
Hebrew characters, the word ** Truth," and 
when one extinguishes this word the wboh| 
figure falls in pieces like worthless clay« 

4. The Field-marshal Cornelius Nepos, 
who has, however, no sort of connexion with 
the celebrated historian of this name, nay, who 
cannot even claim a human origin, since, at 
his birth, he was nothing but a root — a root of 
mandrake. This root grows beneath the gal- 
lows where have flowed the equivocal tears of 
an executed culprit. A fearfiil shriek it gave 
when the i>eauteous Isabella tore it, at mid- 
nighty from the ground. It resembled a dwarf, 
excepting that it had neither eyee, nor month, 
nor ears. The lovely maiden planted in its 
face two red kernels of the juniper and two of 
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the red hornbeam, whence sprang forth eyes 
and mouth ; then upon the head of the little 
man she sprinkled millet, which grew into hair, 
somewhat shaggy, it is true. She rocked the 
abortion in her white arms, and it cried like a 
phild ; then with her affectionate, rosy lips, she. 
kissed his juniper mouth awry, and, from pure 
love, had almost kissed his hornbeam eyes 
from out their sockets ; and the hideous shrimp 
was so spoiled thereby, that at last he would 
fain be field-marshal, so a field-marshal's uni- 
form he drew on, and caused himself to be thus 
entitled every where. 

Are not these^ four illustrious personages ? 
Plunder, if you will, the morgf/be^ the grave- 
yards, the Cour 4e Miracle^ and all the lazze- 
retti of the Middle Ages, and you cannot as- 
semble so goodly n company as was contained 
in that single carriage which rolled between 
Brake and Brussels. 

You of France should at length perceire 
that the iernMe is not your element, and that 
your country is no appropriate abode for spec* 
tres. We cannot help laughing at the spectres 
which you evoke. Yes ! we Germans, who 
can remain perfectly serious at your most jovi- 
al wit, we laugh only the more heartily at your 
ghostly tales ; for, after all, your - spectres are 
Frenchmen still, and — a French spectre ! what 
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a contradiction of terms ! In the word spectre 
there lies so much that is solitary, surly, silent, 
German ; and in the word French^ so much 
that is social, gracious, French, and prattling ! 
How could a Frenchman be a spectre, or 
rather, how could a spectre live in Paris ! In 
Paris ! the very saloon of European society. 
Between midnight and one o'clock, the exact 
hour which, from oldest date, has been accord- 
ed to spectres to stalk abroad, the streets of 
Paris resound with their most living life ; 
then the opera-house reverberates with its most 
boisterous finale ; from the Varietes and the 
Gymnase stream forth the most joyous groups, 
and all is throng, and dance, and laughter, and 
jest, upon the Boulevards, and then — we go to 
join the soiree. Now how miserable must a 
poor stalking spectre feel himself in such a 
joyous throng of moving beings! And how 
could a Frenchman, even when dead, keep his 
countenance sufficiently sober to play the spec- 
tre, when on all sides the shouts of popular 
merriment met his ear ? I myself, although I 
am a German, were I dead, and compelled to 
wander forth at night in the midst "bf Paris, 
could not, with my best efforts, maintain the 
becoming dignity of a spectre, should any of 
those goddesses of levity cross my path, who 
know how to smile so insinuatingly in one's 
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dejectedly they took their leave ; for the sight 
of the tri-colored flag exorcises spectres of 
every kind. Oh, that I could stand upon 
the Cathedral of Strasburg, and in ray hand 
could wave a tri-colored flag stretching even 
to Frankfort ! 1 believe, if I could wave this 
consecrated flag over my cherished native 
land, and at the same time could utter the 
true exorcising phrase, the old witches would 
fly away upon their broomsticks, the cold 
" Bear-skins " would creep back to their 
graves, the Golems would crumble into sense- 
less clay, the Field-marshal, Cornelius Ne-^ 
pos, would return to the gallows-tree from 
whence he came, and the whole spectral vis- 
ion would be at an end. 



THE END. 
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